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EDITORIAL 


A New Crisis in Relief 


ican Public Welfare Association asked 

public officials throughout the country 
these questions: (1) How effectively is the 
work program operating in your community? 
(2) When federal assistance for relief was 
discontinued in your state, what 
was the effect on persons on 
relief? (3) What is happening 
to the transients? 

Within a short time replies 
were received from 43 cities in 
33 states. While there was some 
difference in opinions expressed 
in these answers, the majority 
impression was fairly close to 
the point of view which I ex- 
press here. 

A large middle western city 
reports: “The work program 
got under way slowly. The local 
set-up is excellent but the entire 
quota for this community, if 
absorbed, will leave more cases than our re- 
sources can care for. There must also be a 
supplement to the earnings of large families.” 

Another city: “At the present time, prac- 
tically every community in this state has 
exhausted its budget for care of the poor 
and is entirely dependent on state funds. 
The legislature faces an almost impossible 
task of finding revenue to provide funds for 
unemployment relief. It is having difficulty 
to provide funds for statutory functions such 
as care of dependent children, care of the 
dlind, old age pensions, etc.” 

Again, from another city: “Closing intake 
for transients has resulted in increased pan- 
handling, petty thievery, and _ hardships 
among the deserving as the winter develops.” 

To those who have not seen this relief job 
from the front line trench, there can be no 
adequate understanding of the misery and 
suffering carried bravely and with little com- 


ie THE last months of 1935 the Amer- 





plaint, to date, by millions of our city dwell- 
ers. Now we are adding the possibility of 
actual starvation for these millions because, 
try as they will, local officials cannot provide 
the necessary resources to prevent it. 

Reports of tax limitations, deficits, and 
extra burdens on real estate 
leave nearly every municipality 
dependent on the state legisla- 
ture for funds. Too frequently 
legislatures have listened to the 
weary taxpayer, and adequate 
aid is refused. Where it has 
come on a temporary basis, as 
it has too often, it prevents 
good administration and plan- 
ning with the inevitable wastes 
of such emergency plans. 

The local governments are 
practically out of consideration 
as sources of relief funds. State 
funds should be made available 
for local administration, and 
transient aid must remain in the picture if 
we are to preserve public health and safety. 

It is my opinion that in spite of all such 
efforts there will be need for millions to re- 
ceive direct relief or starve. This latter 
alternative the federal government has a 
responsibility to prevent, and it should be 
done on an adequate basis of grants-in-aid 
to states. The states in turn should then 
make provision to assure sound local admin- 
istration staffed with trained personnel. The 
federal government also should set up a 
permanent bureau of public works with a 
complete inventory of national resources 
and with long-range planning. 


al 
Director, AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
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Editorial Comment 





interference is desirable. 


returned for the tax dollar. 


purpose and undermines sound administration. 





Public Management’s Editorial Platform 


1. The management of cities is entrusted to groups of municipal officials, each of which is 
a profession with definite characteristics. The development of these characteristics cannot be 
neglected if democracy in city government is to be preserved. 

2. Simplified and integrated governmental structure contributes to effective democracy. The 
practice of isolating certain functions and giving them semi-independent status destroys the 
balance of the administrative program and dilutes the strength of civic support. 

3. Home rule which permits the city to select its own form of government without outside 
Home rule which seeks to isolate the performance of municipal 
functions without reference to federal, state, and co-ordinate local units is undesirable. 

4. Good government requires qualified personnel. It is urgent that municipal administrators 
recognize personnel administration by giving it a definite place in the administrative structure. 

5. The practice of restricting appointments and promotions in the municipal service to local 
residents is the greatest single barrier to the development of a career service in local government. 

6. The true test of governmental economy is not how little is spent but how much is 


7. Arbitrary tax limitation is not a measure of constructive economy. 


8. If democracy is to be effective, citizens must be informed. The municipal administrator 
has a primary obligation to prepare and disseminate concise, attractive, and accurate reports. 


It defeats its avowed 








OSITIVE stands on controversial issues 

are required of a virile press in modern 
times. A professional journal owes a clear 
statement of its editorial position to its read- 
ers. For these reasons PuBLIc MANAGEMENT 
presents the above itemized statement of its 
editorial policy for 1936. There has been no 
attempt to make the list all-inclusive; these 
are simply the things on which it seems most 
urgent for municipal administrators to con- 
centrate in order to raise standards of ad- 
ministration. The program has no tinge of 
finality; it will be revised from time to time 
by dropping items no longer of primary sig- 
nificance and by adding items which have in 
the meantime assumed more critical impor- 
tance. 

This is a program not for cities but for 
the administrators of cities. It therefore 
approaches municipal affairs from the ad- 
ministrative angle and eschews any opinion 
regarding matters which are primarily legis- 
lative. 

It will be noted readily that the items on 
this list group themselves around matters of 


traditional import: professional conscious- 
ness, organization, personnel, and finance. It 
is intended, however, that this platform shall 
not repeat cliches nor roast old chestnuts. 
It has not been deemed adequate, for ex- 
ample, merely to state the need for qualified 
personnel in municipal government and to 
urge the advancement of a career service. 


These objectives of admitted worth require | 


some implementation, and we have stated 
what seem to be the immediate imperatives 
with regard to each: recognition of the per- 
sonnel function by administrators and aboli- 
tion of local residence restrictions. Sim- 
ilarly, we believe that trite ideas of the need 
for economy in government need to be 
directed toward the combined concept of 
service and money and not considered solely 
in terms of dollars. 

The editors invite criticism of this policy. 
We shall be glad to give space to divergent 
points of view. If we have one wish, it is 
that this program shall provoke thought and 
discussion—that it shall generate both heat 
and light. 
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What Becomes of City Managers? 


Ultimately of course all city managers die and it is hoped a goodly 
number find their reward in Heaven but in the meantime nearly 
three out of four ex-city managers are still serving the public. 


HAT happens to city managers after 

they leave the profession? How do 

they earn their daily bread? In an 
attempt to answer these questions, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association sent an 
inquiry to all former managers who are still 
members of the Association and to other 
former managers whose addresses are known. 
The information in this article was secured 
from the answers returned by 52 ex-city 
managers. It was learned that 37, or 71 per 
cent, of the 52 are now in public or semi- 
public administrative positions. Nineteen are 
employed by the federal government, six by 
state governments, three by municipalities, 
six are with state leagues of municipalities, 
and three are engaged in governmental con- 
sulting work. Of the remaining 15 former 
managers, 13 are engaged in various busi- 
ness enterprises, one is practicing law, and 
one has retired. These 52 former managers 
served an average of 7.3 years each as city 
managers in 84 different cities. 

J. WALTER ACKERMAN for ten years was 
city manager of Watertown, New York, and 
Fall River, Massachusetts, leaving the latter 
city in 1932. He is now chief engineer and 
general superintendent of Consolidated 
Water Company, Utica, New York. 

A. S. ANDERSON was city manager of 
West Palm Beach, Florida, for four years 
until August, 1934. He is now a tax con- 
sultant and real estate broker in that city. 

GeorcE S. BARNARD was city manager of 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, for three years 
prior to 1934, when he was appointed di- 
rector, bureau of foods and standards, de- 
partment of agriculture, state of Michigan. 

NerLt Bass served approximately three 
years as city manager of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, becoming administrative assistant to 
H. A. Morgan, one of the three members of 
the board of directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, in 1933. 


Henry F. Beat was city manager of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, for two years until 
November, 1922. For the past six years, 
he has been city engineer and director of 
public works for that city. 

RICHARD BIEHL was for ten years city 
manager of Westerville, Ohio; Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin; and Sturgis, Michigan, leaving 
the latter city in 1932. He is now chief 
engineer inspector for PWA in charge of 
inspection on the Chicago Sanitary District’s 
$69,000,000 sewage treatment program. 

C. A. BrncHAm started as city manager 
of Norwood, Massachusetts in 1915, and 
held similar positions in Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, Watertown, New York, Lima, Ohio, 
and West Palm Beach, Florida, before re- 
turning to Norwood in 1928, to serve as 
city manager until 1933. He is now on the 
staff of Public Administration Service on the 
Regents’ Education Inquiry of New York 
State. 

Cart H. Biscnorr was city manager of 
Rumford, Maine, and Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, for two years, leaving the latter city 
in 1935. He is now with the municipal 
service department of Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc., New York City. 

Louts BROWNLOw served seven years as 
city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee, becoming director of 
the Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago, in 1931. 

Ossian E. Carr for twenty successive 
years, 1913 to 1933, served as city manager 
in Cadillac, Michigan; Niagara Falls, New 
York; Springfield, Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Fort Worth, Texas; and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Since 1933 Mr. Carr has been re- 
gional engineer inspector, PWA, in Califor- 
nia, Arizona, and Nevada. 

J. W. CHARLEVILLE was city manager of 
Glendale and later of Pasadena, California, 
Jeaving the latter city in 1933 to engage in 
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the security business in Pasadena, specializ- 
ing in municipal bonds. 

C. C. CrutcHFietp, who served as city 
manager of Yoakum, Texas for seven years, 
in 1935 became joint field agent for the 
Texas League of Municipalities and the 
American Municipal Association. 

O. J. S. ELLINGson was city manager of 
Sherman, Texas for sixteen years. In 1932 
he was employed in the Texas Prison Sys- 
tem, becoming general manager in 1935. 

RoBert ERLeEy, for two years city man- 
ager of Dearborn, Michigan, is now super- 
intendent of the filtration plant, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

EpwIn J. Fort for twelve years was city 
manager in Niagara Falls, New York, and 
in Ridgewood and Englewood, New Jersey. 
For the last four years he has been with 
the Sanitation Commission in New York 
City, and is now the senior designing 
engineer. 

Harry H. FREEMAN was city manager of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Asbury Park, 
New Jersey for three years and is now di- 
rector of state and municipal projects for 
the Works Progress Administration. 

C.iirrorp W. Ha, seven years city man- 
ager of Gladstone and Pontiac, Michigan, 
was recently appointed executive director of 
the American Municipal Association. 

FRANK C. HANRAHAN was city manager 
of Portsmouth, Virginia for six years. Since 
1933 he has been with the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works and 
is now chief of the records and resolutions 
sections of the Projects Division of PWA. 

W. M. HEAty was city manager of Largo, 
Florida, and Logan, West Virginia for three 
years, leaving the latter city late in 1931. 
He is now director of the Federal Resettle- 
ment Administration project at Red House, 
West Virginia. 

Ciirton Hickok, after serving ten years 
as city manager of Alameda, California, is 
now assistant state director and chief engi- 
neer examiner in California for PWA. 

FRANK C. HIGGINBOTHAM, for six years 
city manager of McAlester and Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, became executive secretary of the 
Oklahoma Municipal League early in 1932. 
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P. F. Hopkins, city manager of Ames and 
Mason City, Iowa, for thirteen years, be- 
came state engineer and director of PWA for 
Iowa in 1933. 

ApAM R. JOHNSON, city manager of Aus- 
tin, Texas for seven years, was appointed 
early in 1934 as director of relief work in 
Texas. 

H. A. KLUEGEL, city manager of Sacra- 
mento, California, for four years prior to 
1930, is now superintendent of government 
hospitals in Hawaii. 

Frep H. Locke, who was city manager of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan for eleven years, 
is now head of an insurance agency. 

C. C. Lupwic, city manager of Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, for five years, became exec- 
utive secretary of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities in September, 1935. 

E. E. McApams, city manager of Bryan 
and Waco, Texas for fourteen years, was 
appointed executive secretary of the League 
of Texas Municipalities in March, 1934. 

Miss Vivian I. MILNer, for four years 
city manager of Kinsley, Kansas, withdrew 
from all civic activities in 1932 and now 
devotes her time to her home. 

DANIEL E. MorGan, city manager of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for two years, is now prac- 
ticing law in that city. 

L. T. NEIN, city manager of Middletown, 
Ohio, for two years, is now regional exam- 
iner representing the finance division of 
WPA, covering Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. 

Hume K. Now.an was city manager of 
Hinton, West Virginia, for about eight years. 
Early in 1935 he became executive secretary 
of the West Virginia League of Municipali- 
ties and is also field agent for American Mu- 
nicipal Association in that state. 

WILLIAM E. O’BRIEN, who was city man- 
ager of Kenosha, Wisconsin, for five years, 
is now a member of the Wisconsin State 
Highway Commission and the Wisconsin 
Planning Commission. 

C. M. Osborn served sixteen years as city 
manager in East Cleveland, Ohio, Kenosha 
and Shorewood, Wisconsin, and Wilmette, 
Illinois, becoming associated with PWA as 
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state engineer for Illinois in June, 1934. 

H. G. Oris was a city manager for four- 
teen years, serving the cities of Beaufort, 
South Carolina; Auburn, Maine; Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina; and Beloit, Wisconsin. Since July, 
1932, he has been engaged in the life insur- 
ance business. 

H. D. Patmore for two years was city 
manager of Covington, Kentucky. He is 
now president and general manager of the 
Kentucky Concrete Pipe Company. 

WILLIAM PLATTNER, who was city man- 
ager of Mansfield, Massachusetts and Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont for eight years, is now en- 
gaged in private engineering practice, inves- 
tigating and appraising municipal and pri- 
vate public utilities. 

James R. PoLtock, who was city manager 
of Pontiac, Michigan for two years is now 
director of public works and utilities in 
Flint, Michigan. 

Lee H. Powe t served as city manager of 
Tyler, Texas for nine years and since Feb- 
ruary, 1935, has been a municipal and engi- 
neering consultant in private practice with 
headquarters in Tyler. 

H. M. RENNER, for nine years city man- 
ager of Mangum, Woodward, and Elk City, 
Oklahoma, early in 1935 became engineer 
examiner and state expediter for PWA in 
Oklahoma. 

R. W. RicsBy was a city manager for 
thirteen years, serving the cities of Bristol, 
Virginia and Durham, Charlotte, and Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, leaving the latter city 
in May, 1933. He is now assistant execu- 
tive officer, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. A. Rotson, for seventeen years city 
manager of Redding, Santa Barbara, and 
Redwood City, California, became principal 
engineer, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., in December, 1935. 

Donatp S. SAMMIS was city manager of 
Stratford, Connecticut for three years until 
January, 1935, when he was appointed as- 
sistant works manager for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

CARLETON F. SHARPE, formerly executive 
assistant to the city manager of Cincinnati 
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and city manager of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
for one year and a half, is now with Re- 
settlement Administration in Cincinnati. 

CLARENCE QO. SHERRILL, city manager of 
Cincinnati for four and one-half years, was 
vice-president of the Kroger Company, gro- 
cers, until April, 1935 when he became presi- 
dent of the American Retail Federation in 
Washington, D. C. 

V. R. SmiTHAM, after eight years as city 
manager of Lufkin, Big Spring, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas, in 1934 was appointed general 
manager of Texas Rural Communities, Inc., 
a corporation set up to carry on the rural 
rehabilitation program in Texas. At the 
present time he is also state director of 
rural resettlement work. 

ARLIN E. STOCKBURGER served nine years 
as city manager of South Pasadena, Alham- 
bra, and Ventura, California, becoming state 
director of finance in 1934. 

STEPHEN B. Story, city manager of Roch- 
ester, New York, for four years, has been 
fiscal agent for the state of New Hampshire 
since 1932, in which capacity he has charge 
of financial affairs of local units receiving 
state aid. 

A. L. THomPson, city manager of Chat- 
ham, Ontario, for seven years, has been em- 
ployed in that city by International Har- 
vester Company since early 1935. 

I. WALKE TRUXTUN was city manager of 
Norfolk, Virginia, for eight years until Oc- 
tober, 1933, when he was appointed Col- 
lector for the United States Customs Service 
with headquarters in that city. 

Georce E. WELSH, city manager of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, for three years, has been 
engaged in the printing and publishing busi- 
ness since 1932, publishing a weekly news- 
paper and a semi-weekly shopping news. 

Henry WuIppoN, for two years city man- 
ager of Goose Creek, Texas, has devoted his 
time to conducting the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, a credit bureau for business and 
professional men of Goose Creek, Baytown, 
and Pelly, Texas. 

L. G. WHITNEY, city manager of Wester- 
ville and Piqua, Ohio, for seven years, is now 
regional representative for the Resettlement 
Administration in Minnesota and Iowa. 
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Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


Il. OCCUPATIONS 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 
The optimum size of the community varies for any given occupation, 


says Professor Ogburn, who also points out in this article that crime 
and religion show very striking relationships to the size of cities. 


HE occupations we follow, the work 

we do, occupy a large part of our wak- 

ing life. Occupations have some influ- 
ence in shaping our personalities, are impor- 
tant in determining our income and are not 
wholly unrelated to our happiness. In some 
cities trade is the major occupation, while 
in others manufacturing is the dominant 
type of work. In other cities clerical and 
office work are very important. In some 
cities there are more writers, in others more 
musicians. In small places physicians are 
scarce, in larger ones there is often a surplus. 
Cities then may be described in terms of 
the occupations they provide and an ac- 
count of them throws light on the conditions 
of life found in them. 

Differences in occupations stand out most 
sharply in individual comparisons — Flint, 
Michigan, Hollywood, California, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Such individual peculiar- 
ities will be ironed out in averages of groups 
which only are presented here. Yet group 
comparisons organized on the basis of size 
may show some interesting differences. It 
is the purpose to inquire here whether large 
or small cities show more or less of this or 
that class or type of occupation. 


THE Mayor CLasses oF OCCUPATIONS 


The great occupation groupings are agri- 
culture, manufacturing, trade, transporta- 
tion, clerical work, public service, the pro- 
fessions, and domestic service. The amount 
of manufacturing carried on in cities of dif- 

*Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a series 
of ten articles by Professor Ogburn. The third 
article, Social Services, will appear in the 
March issue. Professor Ogburn was director of 
research, President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends, 1930-33. 


ferent sizes does not vary much. To meas- 
ure this cities were classified into six classes 
according to size.* 

The percentages of the working population 
employed in manufacturing establishments 
are the following for the six classes of cities, 
beginning with the largest cities: 37, 36, 34, 
38, 38, 39. The smaller cities seem to have 
a slightly larger per cent in manufacturing 
than have the larger cities. There is a belief 
that manufacturing is leaving the big cities 
for the smaller places in search of cheaper 
labor and land now that the truck makes it 
easier. But by 1930, at least, the data do 
not indicate any great exodus from the very 
large cities. In a sample of very small vil- 
lages with less than 2,500 population, chosen 
as agricultural villages, rather than as fac- 
tory towns, however, there was found to be 
engaged in manufacturing 31 per cent of the 
“gainfully occupied” population as the Bu- 
reau of the Census calls the working popula- 
tion. In these villages, those practicing the 
handicrafts would be listed as in manufac- 
turing; and certainly the numbers of em- 
ployees per establishment would be small. 
Perhaps by 1940 or 1950 when future cen- 
suses are taken there may be smaller per- 
centages in manufacturing in the great cities 
and larger percentages in towns surrounding 
the large cities, if not in the villages. 

Those engaged in trade are only about 
half as numerous as those in manufacture. 


1As in the first article the following population 
groupings are used: 


NUMBER PopuLaTION In 1930 e Cities 
1S) ee ~ eh BOR DGO amd OVE. cess ccccccces 5 
Class 2.. 600,000—1,000,000............ 6 
eee 300,000— 600,000..... ee 
Class 4. 100,000— 300,000... E ~ 
Class 5.. 50,000— 100,000....... er 
Class 6.. 25,000— 50,000... .69 
Class 7.. 10,000— 25,000..... : .65 
OS) aaa . S3GG~ FRGGO. co ccccceccccedn 
ED env se cecass POPU TINE cc ccccvecccnsen 88 
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While there are undoubtedly cities that are 
trading centers, the per cent in trade is sur- 
prisingly uniform from one sized city to an- 
other: 17.1, 16.3, 16.8, 16.5, 15.9, 16.0. In 
cities of over a million 17.1 per cent are 
engaged in trade, while for all the cities 
the average is 16.3. 

There is one source of error in these com- 
parisons, due to the fact that in the popula- 
tion census the gainfully occupied persons 
in a city recorded are only those who live 
in the city. Salesmen commuting to a 
store in the city from a suburb are not re- 
corded as being in trade in that city. Hence 
the occupations having commuters are un- 
der-represented in the occupation tabulations 
for the big cities with suburbs. The dis- 
crepancy is probably greatest for those en- 
gaged in the professions, in clerical occupa- 
tions, and in trade. There seems to be no 
way of estimating the error numerically. The 
big cities probably have larger per cents in 
trade than the foregoing figures show. 

Wholesale trade is found more in the 
large cities. Of all those in trade, the per- 
centages in wholesale are the following for 
the different classes of cities: 40, 41, 35, 30, 
27, and 33. 

As to those engaged in transportation, as, 
for instance, chauffeurs, teamsters, conduct- 
ors, motormen, and in communication as, for 
instance, telephone operators, one might 
think that there would be more riding to 
and fro and more use of telephones in the 
big cities. But the percentages engaged in 
transportation and communication in the 
cities of over a million are not quite so great 
as in cities not so large. The percentages 
are 8.3, 9.8, 9.8, 8.7, 8.5, 9.6. Perhaps the 
volume of traffic per person employed may 
be greater in the largest cities, or perhaps 
many engaged in transportation live in 
suburbs. 

The clerical occupations include such jobs 
as auditors, bookkeepers, accountants, copy- 
ists, stenographers. These occupations are 
found in greater frequency in the large cities: 
14, 14, 15, 11, 11, 10. By way of explana- 
tion it may be noted that the center of a 
city with its office buildings operates in mat- 
ters of control and management, involving a 


good deal of clerical aid. The bigger cities 
thus direct activities in suburbs and nearby 
cities making use of a large clerical force. 

The chief difference with regard to the oc- 
cupations of personal and domestic service 
is the slightly smaller per cent in the cities 
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The bars for the various groups of cities in all charts 
read from left to right in order of descending size (see 
footnote on page 38). 


of over a million inhabitants. The figures are 
12.7, 13.8, 13.7, 13.4, 14.3, 12.9. The vil- 
lages have 12.7 per cent. It may be that the 
big cities use more machines and that the 
small places have more of a family organiza- 
tion to do this work. 

The professions are also not quite so fully 
represented in the big cities as these figures 
indicate: 6.9, 7.3, 7.6, 7.5, 7.9, 7.6. The 
slightly smaller per cent in the metropolis is 
probably due in part to the relatively fewer 
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teachers, who make up a large part of the 
total number in the professions. There are 
fewer teachers in the large cities because 
there are fewer pupils, relative to size. The 
percentage engaged in the professions would 
be larger in the big cities if those members 
of professions who live in suburbs and work 
in cities were included. 

In summarizing, the dividing line seems 
to come out at the 300,000 population for 
manufacturing and for clerical occupations, 
the larger cities having less manufacturing 
but more clerical occupations. For all other 
major classes the dividing line seems to come 
at 1,000,000, the metropolis above that fig- 
ure having fewer, relatively, engaged in 
transportation and communication, fewer in 
domestic and personal service, fewer in the 
professions, but more in trade. 
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THE PROFESSIONS 


The habits of city dwellers are not shown 
very well by the broad occupational group- 
ings that have just been discussed. They 
are revealed better by a less general type 
of classification, as, for instance, stenog- 
raphers or chauffeurs. Unfortunately de- 
tailed classifications are not available for 
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all classes of cities. However, there are data 
for the different professions, which are very 
interesting. The professions, including doc- 
tors, lawyers, musicians, etc., may be viewed 
in the main as a very high type of personal 
service found in cultures with a high stand- 
ard of living. 

It is generally known that physicians are 
scarce in sparsely settled rural counties. It 
might be inferred then that they are more 
numerous per unit of population in the big 
cities than in the smaller ones. The data 
lend little support for this idea. The per- 
centages of the gainfully occupied persons 
that are physicians in the six classes of cities 
are .40, .41, .42, .43, .38, .37. The cities 
under 100,000 in population seem to have 
a slightly smaller proportion than those over 
100,000. The figures are somewhat similarly 
distributed for dentists: .20, .19, .21, .20, 
.19, .18. Again the cities under 100,000 in- 
habitants seem to have a slightly smaller 
per cent. Apparently we need only twice as 
many doctors for the whole body as for the 
teeth alone. Graduate physicians and den- 
tists probably study carefully their future 
location and distribute themselves fairly 
evenly. It is quite possible that they are 
scarcer in the very small places. 

Lawyers, of whom we seem to _ have 
slightly more need than physicians, also dis- 
tribute themselves fairly evenly among the 
communities of different sizes. The per- 
centages of the working population that are 
lawyers are .48, .42, .55, .46, .39, .48. One 
might have guessed that there would be 
more need for lawyers in the big cities where 
there are more crimes and presumably more 
litigation over property, but such does not 
appear to be the case, when comparisons are 
made by units of population. 

On the other hand the percentages of 
teachers in the population is smaller in the 
big cities as the following per cents clearly 
show: 1.5, 1.5, 1.8, 2.1, 2.4, 2.4. Such a 
result is probably to be expected since there 
are fewer children in the large cities. But 
the proportion of children is only slightly 
greater and hardly accounts for a proportion 
of teachers 60 per cent greater in the smaller 
places. In fact, there are more pupils per 
teacher in the big cities than in the small 
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ones. This fact does not mean that the 
smaller places appreciate education more 
than the larger places, since the latter spend 
more money per capita for education. Per- 
haps the larger cities have more educational 
difficulties to overcome than one of getting 
enough teachers. 

Teachers of music, however, and musi- 
cians find employment more readily in the 
very large cities. The percentages are .60, 
48, .50, .54, .45, .43. The most noticeable 
point about this array is the much larger 
percentage in the cities of the million-popu- 
lation class. We shall have occasion to note 
that other artists than musicians appear to 
prefer the metropolis. Perhaps there may 
be more cultivation of music there. Educa- 
tional instruction also may be more highly 
differentiated and specialized. 

Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art are 
also more numerous relatively to popula- 
tion in the larger cities, as indicated by the 
following series of per cents: .32, .19, .19, 
15, .08, .12. Art, as indicated by these 
occupations, seems to thrive much better in 
places where there is more than a million 
population. Perhaps the life there is more 
congenial to the artist. Perhaps there is 
more wealth to support art. 

A third group of artists are those engaged 
in writing. Do they thrive best also in 
densely populated places? The census classi- 
fication of writers includes not only authors 
as such but also editors and reporters. Their 
percentage distribution among the classes of 
cities is .23, .14, .18, .18, .16, .18; again 
a heavy preponderance in the metropolis. 

Finally, a fourth group of artists, namely, 
actors and showmen, will be noted. Not all 
showmen in the census classification are 
artists but the comparison is probably little 
disturbed by their inclusion. The per cent 
distribution of this group of actors and 
showmen is .43, .17, .16, .18, .19, .19. These 
data may mean that the cities of over a mil- 
lion give the best support to the theatre. 

There has been considerable discussion in 
recent years over the question of what is the 
optimum population. So far as the various 
classes of artists are concerned, the optimum 
population seems to be over a million. 
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RELIGIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


How do religious activities vary in cities 
of different sizes? The rural church often 
viewed the cities with their different cus- 
toms and manners of life as places of in- 
iquity. The pattern of the church in the 
United States is rural. Perhaps the church 
should be expected to send missionaries to 
the corrupt cities, in which case on the basis 
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of need there should be more clergy per 
unit of population in cities. On the other 
hand, if we assume a lag in adaptation of 
the rural pattern of the church to city con- 
ditions, there would be fewer clergy in the 
big cities. In fact, the figures show that the 
larger the city the fewer the clergy, ex- 
pressed as a per cent of the working popula- 
tion: .18, 23, .26, .28, .34, .34. There are 
nearly twice as many clergy relatively in 
Class 6 as in Class 1. Religious workers 
others than the clergy are also fewer in the 
largest cities, as shown by the per cents for 
the first four classes of cities: .07, .08, 10, 
.10. There is one final measure, namely, 
church membership. Data on church mem- 
bership are for 1926 and have been here ex- 
pressed as percentages of the population 13 
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years old and over. These per cents show 
that the smaller the place the larger the 
church membership: 42, 50, 44, 46, 54, 53. 
It is clear then that the religious occupations 
are more numerous relatively in the smaller 
places. 
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CRIMINAL OCCUPATIONS 

Crime is becoming not only an occupation 
but an organized economic enterprise. The 
census takers cannot readily get data on 
such occupations. But it is possible to put in 
per cents the statistics of kinds of crime and 
make some inferences from these as to the 
prevalence of criminal occupations. First 
may be presented the data for all crimes 
taken together. These are the offenses known 
to the police of the cities in 1934 and in- 
clude homicides, rape, robbery, assault, bur- 
glary, larceny, and automobile thefts. In 
this case 793 cities have been arranged into 
six groups divided at 250,000, 100,000, 50,- 
000, 25,000, and 10,000*. The crime rates, 
that is, the number of offenses per 10,000 
population, known to the police are 189, 
183, 150, 137, 113, 94. Crime is greatest 
in the largest cities and diminishes steadily 


2 United States Department of Justice, Uniform 
Crime Reports, Vol. VI, No. 1, First Quarterly 
Bulletin, 1935, p. 19. 


as smaller cities are compared. In such a 
general crime-rate figure there are so many 
more larcenies, for instance, than murders, 
that the rarer crimes are quite obscured. The 
following table shows the crime rates for the 
different types of crimes for cities of the 
different sizes. Robbery is very much greater 
in the group of largest cities, the rate being 
about 7 times as great as in the group of 
smallest cities. Rape has about the same 
rate in all the different classes of cities. But 
quite generally crime rates are lower in the 
smaller places. 

OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE Portce Per 10,000 


PopULATION IN 1934 AccorDING TO S1ZE oF CITIES 
AND TYPES OF CRIMES 





O)FFENSE 
0,000 
100,000— 
50,000 
50,000— 
100,000 
25.000- 
50,000 
10,000— 
000 
UNDER 


Over 


os mf os 
Murder oa x 8 6 3 
Manslaughter... .4 4 3 4 3 3 
Rape - a 7 7 5 5 6 
Robbery .....16.9 6.3 6.0 4.4 3.3 2.5 
Assault ses Sie 6.1 7.2 4.0 2.3 2.1 
Burglary ....43.5 43.0 31.3 31.7 26.0 23.3 
Larceny ae 91.2 83.6 79.0 65.0 49.1 
Auto-theft ...35.2 34.6 21.0 21.0 15.2 9.6 


Suicides (committing suicide may be a 
crime but is surely not an occupation) are 
almost equally frequent no matter what the 
size, as the following suicides per 10,000 
population show for the groups of cities of 
different sizes 2.6, 3.0, 2.7, 2.5, 2.4, 2.6, 2.4. 
Taking one’s life seems to be slightly less 
rare in cities over 300,000 in population but 
this difference might be removed if the age 
distribution were the same. That there is 
not more suicide in the big cities is surpris- 
ing as the strain of life is supposed to be 
greater there. In rural areas suicide is about 
one third less frequent than in cities. 

In conclusion, then, occupations are func- 
tions of the sizes of cities to some extent. 
This is notably true of the artist group. The 
major occupation classes are also slightly 
different for the very large cities. Crime 
and religion show very striking relationships 
to size. The optimum size of a community 
varies for any given occupation. 
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Regulating Parking by Meters 


Two large council-manager cities are using parking meters in downtown 
sections; their experiences with them are summarized in this article. 


NE of the most unique and interesting 
developments in the field of traffic 


regulation during 1935 was the inno- 
vation of parking meters. Two council- 
manager cities, Oklahoma City and Dallas, 
have already installed meters, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, has 150 meters for a trial period, 
and several other cities are considering 
adopting the system. 

For many years the problem of curb park- 
ing of vehicles has proved a vexing one to 
city officials. Attempts to meet the situation 
have been made by establishing loading 
zones, extra safety zones, parking time lim- 
its, and similar devices. One of the greatest 
difficulties in such systems of regulation is 
that policing is dependent upon the marking 
of tires with chalk, and this may not be done 
for considerable time after cars have been 
parked. Another disadvantage of ordinary 
parking regulations is that cars are parked 
so closely together that their extrication fre- 
quently results in bent fenders and in traffic 
tie-ups. In many cases, too, an exasperated 
motorist will, in desperation, double park his 
vehicle, thus adding another obstruction to 
downtown traffic. 

To meet this situation, Oklahoma City, 
the first to adopt parking meters, last sum- 
mer made an experimental installation of 
174 meters, using only one side of the street 
in any given block, thereby permitting the 
citizens and merchants to compare the oper- 
ation of the parking meters against the areas 
that were not machine controlled. No change 
in zoning laws was made and no increase in 
police supervision over non-metered zones, 
in order that the experiment should be given 
a fair trial. 

Oblong parking spaces were marked off 
every twenty feet along the street bound- 
aries, and on the sidewalks near the forepart 
of each parking space a meter was placed. 
This coin clock meter is mounted on a stand- 


ard four feet high, one meter to each parking 
area. The driver cruises until a free space is 
located, then parks and deposits his fee, five 
cents, in the meter. A green indicator rises 
and remains in view for the designated park- 
ing period, making it easy for the police to 
determine legal and illegal parking at a 
glance. A clockwork mechanism operates an 
indicator showing the number of minutes re- 
maining on the dial, for the convenience of 
the person parking. When the time is up, 
the green flag drops and the space is clear, 
and cars parking in spaces opposite such 
meters are subject to being tagged. Meters 
were installed in both half-hour and hour 
zones, with a charge of five cents in each 
case. 

This experimental period was continued 
for four months, and comparisons were made 
between the two sides of the city’s downtown 
streets. The trial period proved so satisfac- 
tory that the city has recently let a contract 
for 300 more meters. 

The experience of Dallas, Texas, closely 
parallels that of Oklahoma City. After 
watching the results of the trial installation 
in Oklahoma City, Dallas officials made an 
installation of 300 meters on November 4, 
1935, additional meters being installed up 
until December 10, when a total of 1,000 
were in operation. The meter installations 
cover most of the congested parking dis- 
tricts, and the following results were re- 
ported: (1) All-day parkers and “parking 
hogs” have been removed from the streets; 
(2) one or more parking spaces are avail- 
able at all times to those having legitimate 
business; (3) spacing the meters at twenty 
feet leaves each parked vehicle adequate 
room to enter and leave its parking space; 
(4) bumpers and fenders are rarely, if ever, 
damaged while entering the twenty-foot 
space; (5) there is little or no wait for cars 
to go into or out of parking spaces; (6) 
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double parking has been eliminated; (7) 
quick finding of parking space has reduced 
the amount of moving traffic, making pos- 
sible a much more rapid movement. 

In each city the question of meter installa- 
tion has found its way into the courts. Two 
days after the meters had been installed in 
Oklahoma City their operation was tempo- 
rarily enjoined in the district court. It was 
alleged that the meters deprived the citizens 
their rights to free use of the streets as pro- 
vided by statute. The court, however, dis- 
solved the injunction, holding that “use” 
means “travel” and that parking which can 
be prohibited altogether may be regulated 
and a fee charged. In Dallas, the difficulty 
encountered was that of punishing offenders 
for overparking. The courts held that under 
the terms of the Dallas charter the meter 
reading could not be accepted as evidence of 
violations of parking statutes, but this diffi- 
culty is expected to be overcome by statu- 
tory change. 

From a financial point of view the meters 
have proved successful in both cities. The 
average net revenue for each meter is be- 
tween 40 and 50 cents per day, which is 
ample for all regulatory costs plus the cost 
of meter installation. City Manager Hal 
Moseley, of Dallas, reports that the total in- 
come from meters through January 31 was 
$25,500.80. On this basis it is estimated 
that by February 15, 1936, the income will 
be sufficient to cover the purchase price. 
Commenting further on the financial aspects 
of the installation Mr. Moseley says: “Dur- 
ing the month of January our total income 
was $9,611.35. Operating costs, including 
collecting and counting money, maintenance, 
painting of traffic lines and enforcement, 
amounted to $992.44. From these figures it 
is evident that as soon as the meters are 
paid for we will have money available for 
employing additional traffic officers, improv- 
ing our present traffic signal system as well 
as installing additional signals and perfect 
marking of traffic lanes and zones.” 

Anticipating the problem of motorists who 
might “chisel” on the unexpired time of pre- 
vious occupants of parking spaces, Dallas 


officials recently made a study to determine 
the number of persons who paid the 5-cent 
fee for parking and the number of persons 
who found space to park where the allow- 
able time limit had not expired. This sur- 
vey covered a number of representative 
blocks, and net results show that of 558 per- 
sons parked during a given time 300 of them 
paid the fee and 258 of them found unex- 
pired time. Expressed in terms of per cent, 
this reveals that 54 per cent paid, while 46 
per cent used unexpired time. 

The reaction of the public to parking me- 
ters in both cities has been extremely favor- 
able. Both city managers, O. M. Mosier of 
Oklahoma City and Hal Moseley of Dallas, 
have received numerous letters commenting 
favorably on the system. In Oklahoma City, 
the public was prepared for the meters by 
advertising and radio, which pointed out 
abuses and evils of the old system and 
enumerated the prospective benefits of the 
new. Persons were encouraged to speak 
frankly of their experiences, both in the me- 
tered zone and in those areas not covered 
by the meters, and all complaints and com- 
pliments were carefully tabulated by city 
officials. 

Very few complaints have been registered, 
while hundreds of letters from citizens and 
merchants in the non-metered zones have 
asked for extension of the system to other 
downtown business districts. Women par- 
ticularly have praised the system for the 
speed with which parking space may be 
found and for the ease of backing in and 
driving out of parking spaces. Police have 
also found that the machine indicators are 
much more reliable in regulating overpark- 
ing than the old system which depended up- 
on the human element and offenders find it 
difficult to challenge the impartial evidence 
provided by the meter. To quote City Man- 
ager O. M. Mosier: “Parking meters have 
risen above the experimental stage and have 
definitely improved the complexities of traf- 
fic control in downtown areas. They have 
satisfied the merchants, patrons, police de- 
partment, and administrators who are 
charged with the responsibility of a city.” 
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Traffic Accidents in Council-Manager Cities 


The methods used in reducing traffic accidents in 25 cities, 
as reported by city managers, are summarized in this article. 


HE International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, through its bi-weekly News 


Letter, recently asked city managers 
to report (1) the number of traffic accident 
deaths in their cities in 1934 and 1935; and 
(2) an explanation of methods that have 
proved most effective in reducing traffic 
accidents. Twenty-five city managers re- 
plied: 10 reported fewer automobile acci- 
dent deaths in 1935 than in 1934, 9 reported 
an increase in traffic deaths, and in 6 cities 
the death toll was the same for both years. 
A total of 275 persons were killed in traffic 
accidents in these cities in 1934, and 264 in 
1935. The reports from each of the 25 cities, 
together with similar data frem 53 other 
council-manager cities, are shown in the 
table below, also the traffic death rate per 
100,000 population. 

The methods used to prevent or reduce 
accidents in the 25 manager cities center 
around the three E’s of safety—education, 
engineering, and enforcement, with special 
emphasis apparently being given to the edu- 
cation of drivers and pedestrians. Six cities, 
Berkeley, California; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Pampa, Texas; Janesville, Wisconsin; Royal 
Oak, Michigan: and Winnetka, Illinois, in- 
clude all three points of attack in their cam- 
paigns. Eight cities are concentrating on the 
educational phase—Alcoa, Tennessee; Blue- 
field, West Virginia; Jacksonville, Texas; 
Mason City, Iowa; New Rochelle, New 
York; Pasadena, California; Ventura, Cali- 
fornia; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. Three 
cities, Bryan, Texas; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
and Waynesboro, Virginia, are centering 
their efforts on stricter enforcement of all 
traffic law violations, while Westmount, 
Quebec, is emphasizing engineering methods. 

In Berkeley the police department made 
a special drive to reduce fatalities on a 
heavily travelled through street, San Pablo 
Avenue, on which eleven persons had been 
killed in 1934. Through active enforcement 


of traffic laws and by assigning additional 
police to the avenue the number of deaths 
on this avenue was reduced to six in 1935. 
Another reason given for the decrease in the 
total deaths in 1935 as compared with 1934 
is the severe penalties given drunken drivers 
by Berkeley judges, with the result that 
in 1935 only one drunken driver was in- 
volved in a fatal accident. According to 
Lieutenant L. H. Laird of the Berkeley 
police department, “education of drivers and 
pedestrians still appears to be the real solu- 
tion to this problem.” 

Berkeley is advancing under the theory 
that certain traffic violations, both on the 
part of the driver and the pedestrian, con- 
tribute to almost all collisions, and if the 
responsible individual is contacted immedi- 
ately after committing such violations, a 
serious collision in the future may be pre- 
vented. Careful investigations are conducted 
in all collision cases to establish the contrib- 
uting causes, and when responsibility can be 
fixed as being the result of some traffic law 
violation, an effort is made to take the re- 
sponsible party to court. 

C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincin- 
nati, states that “strict enforcement will 
probably do more than any other one thing 
to reduce accidents.” He feels, however, that 
such a program is not likely to succeed un- 
less the public is first educated to the point 
where it can see the need for strict en- 
forcement. The reduction in fatalities in 
Cincinnati during 1935 was due to more 
careful driving and reduced speed, which 
were brought about by education and en- 
forcement. Mr. Dykstra is of the opinion 
that “there is no one thing that will effec- 
tively reduce traffic accidents and fatalities; 
a continuous expanding program covering 
all phases of the problem is necessary if any 
permanent advancement is to be made.” 

A county-wide highway safety program is 
being carried on in Rock County, Wisconsin, 
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Henry Traxler, city manager of Janesville, 
reports. The program has four main points: 
(1) making the highways safe for travel by 
proper construction, maintenance, and polic- 
ing; (2) making cars safe, through compul- 
sory inspection of motor vehicles by the 
state; (3) making highway safety schools 
out of public school; (4) making adult high- 
way safety education effective. 


Motor Venicte DeatHs—1935 anv 1934 IN 78 
CouNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 

The data in this table cover the 25 cities included in 
the article and 53 additional cities reporting to the 
National Safety Council. An asterisk (*) in the first 
column indicates that the city reported to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association only. Complete statis- 
tics for 241 cities of over 10,000 appear in Public Safety 
for February, 1936. 


Rank RaTE IN 

IN City Numser or Deatus 1935 Per 

Group 1935 1934 100,000 
Pop. 


Porutation 250,000 to 500,000 
(22 cities reporting) 


3. Rochester, N. Y. ......... 44 46 13.2 
10. Dallas, Texas .. re 39 19.4 
All cities in group) _ —_ 20.7 
a3. ee scence =e 97 21.1 
14. Toledo, Ohio ....... Ss 78 21.4 
Be, Se, COMES ccc ccccen 125 133 27.2 
Porutation 100,000 to 250,000 
(44 cities reporting) 
| er. OE. seceks ee ae 28 13.1 
14. Grand Rapids, Mich. ...... 23 24 13.3 
16. Oklahoma City, Okla. ea 35 14.4 
21. Wichita, Kansas ate os See gs ee 13 17.0 
All cities in group) _- -- 18.0 
32. ‘ort Worth, group) can@ eae ae 44 20.1 
39. Flint, I” eang S's * 40 39 23.9 
41. Dayton, Ohio ... “4 — 62 27.1 
43. San Diego, Calif tera ae 45 36.2 
Se ok & cig ob a0 440s 50 40 46.2 
Porutation 50,000 to 100,000 
(51 cities reporting) 
10. Binghamton, N. Y. 6 10 
* New Rochelle, N. Y. 5 4 9.2 
19. Pontiac, Mich. ..... <a 8 15 11.5 
25. Schenectady, N. Y.. oe 4 13.5 
26. Cleveland Heights, Ohio... s 4 14.0 
(All cities in group) —_ - 14.7 
* Pasadena, Calif. » 8 18 15.7 
33. Beaumont, Tex. .. . 10 8 16.5 
35. Springfie ld, Ohio . ene 14 17.1 
37. Greensboro, N. C ; 10 21 17.4 
38. Berkeley, Calif. ae 18 18.5 
41. Saginaw, Mich. oe 16 20.4 
45. Roanoke, Va. . 16 4 22.2 
46. Sacramento, Calif _— 34 23.4 
47. Kalamazoo, Mich 14 14 25.2 
2. Ametim, Tense ..... eae u 30.4 
Porvtation 25,000 to 50,000 
(59 cities reporting) 
2. Muskegon Heights, Mich... 1 2 2.1 
4. Tucson, Ariz. ... 1 2 2.9 
6. Hackensack, N. a, 1 6 3.9 
* East Cleveland, O. .. 2 3 5.0 
10. Newport News, Va. 2 3 5.8 
13. Dubuque, Iowa .... 3 2 7.1 
20. Portsmouth, Va. 4 — 8.8 
23. New London, Conn. 3 3 9.9 
(All cities in group) _ _— 14.0 
34. W. Hartford, Conn. . 4 14.4 
35. Lynchburg, Va. . - i 6 10 14.6 
36. Colorado Springs, ae 5 11 14.8 








| February 

Rank ; RaTE IN 

_IN City Numser or Deatus 1935 Per 

GROUP 905 1934 100,000 
Pop. 
37. Portsmouth, Ohio .. 7 6 16.0 
40. Wichita Falls, Tex. 8 5 18.1 
44. Columbus, Ga. ... 9 2 20.7 
45. Bay City, Mich. .. = 10 9 21.1 
57. Bakersfield, Calif. — ~ 13 29.9 
59. St. Petersburg, Fla. a 17 35.3 


Porvutation 10,000 tro 25,000 
(103 cities reporting) 


* Westmount, Quebec ....... 0 0 0.0 
1. Astoria, Ore. - - 0 0 0.0 
12. Semter, 5. C. .. 0 -- 0.0 
13. Pampa, Tex. . 0 6 0.0 
25. Minot, N. D. .. 1 1 5.8 
28. Norwood, Mass. 1 3 6.5 
29. Shorewood, Wis. 1 1 6.5 
43. Two Rivers, Wis. 1 1 9.3 
45. Xenia, Ohio ...... 1 0 9.4 
46. Albert Lea, Minn 1 2 9.8 
56. Salina, Kans. .. 3 3 14.4 
£8. Stratford, Conn. 3 4 14.7 
59. Ventura, Calif. . 2 3 15.5 
60. Alpena, Mich. .. 2 1 16.3 
* Winnetka, III. 2 1 16.6 
(All cities in pe -- -— 16.8 

66. Wilmette, iif. 3 4 18.2 
67. Sherman, Tex. 3 1 19.0 
69. Richmond, C alif. 4 11 19.5 
75. Stevens PY int, W 3 21.4 
81. Bluefield, W. Ve. 5 25.9 
86. Janesville, Wis. 6 1 27.0 
8&7. Escanaba, Mich 4 - 27.0 
*. Mason City, Iowa 7 28.0 
* Royal Oak, Mich. .. 7 10 30.4 
=. = = nw 6 32.3 
93. So. Portland, Me. : 5 34.2 
* Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 5 5 35.6 
* Newton, Kansas ‘ 4 0 36.3 

Foputation Unper 10,000 

* Jacksonville, Tex - 0 1 0.0 
° eee, SOM .4--. 0 0 0.0 
* Waynesboro, Va. . vaibs 0 0 0.0 
7 Te WEG. oe envaes an 1 1 12.8 


In Pampa, Texas, 20 citizen traffic viola- 
tion reporters turn in violations they observe, 
and on the basis of this information a cour- 
teous letter, which asks his co-operation in 
the future, is mailed to the violator. If no 
attention is paid to this letter, the violator 
is brought into court. Efficient school boy 
patrols, education in the school rooms, and 
strict enforcement of all traffic laws, par- 
ticularly in the school zones, have resulted 
in no school child being injured or killed in 
the past five years, C. L. Stine, city man- 
ager, declares. He points out that center 
stripes are painted on most city streets, the 
same as on highways. This aids the motor- 
ists and maintains more uniform traffic lanes. 

Actuated traffic signal lights recently in- 
stalled on a through highway in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, have proved effective in curbing 
speeders and reckless drivers. City Manager 
E. M. Shafter reports that a more rigid 


enforcement of traffic regulations has de- 
creased accidents. 
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H. L. Woolhiser, village manager, Win- 
netka, Illinois, attributes the decrease in 
number of accidents to the installation of 
automatic traffic signals after careful en- 
gineering study; greater publicity on the 
causes and results of traffic accidents, as the 
distribution of the article “And Sudden 
Death” with municipal utility bills; and the 
concentration of police efforts on those viola- 
tions which are really contributory causes 
1ather than on minor infractions. 

Bluefield, West Virginia, according to 
Kyle L. Bruce, city manager, concentrates 
on certain sections periodically and secures 
considerable newspaper publicity. In De- 
cember, 1935, a concerted drive was used 
on a heavily travelled street, with the result 
that there were no traffic accidents whatever 
on that street during the month. 

A traffic school, conducted by members 
of the Iowa State Patrol, has recently been 
started in Mason City, to which traffic law 
violators will be sentenced, H. T. Barclay, 
city manager, reports. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, has also inaugurated such a 
school. Anyone may attend but attendance 
is compulsory for most first offenders. Henry 
A. Sherman, city manager, says that “laws, 
ordinances, and regulations are explained. 
At the close of the session, a written exam- 
ination is given to those who are attending 
under compulsion and they are expected to 
pass the examination.” 

“Our best method of keeping accidents 
down is a strict enforcement of traffic reg- 
ulations,’ reports R. G. Williams, city man- 
ager of Bryan, Texas. E. C. Rutz, city man- 
ager of Kalamazoo, Michigan, states that 
“orders are now effective to enforce traffic 
regulations relentlessly, particularly pertain- 
ing to speeding, failure to stop at stop 
streets and for red lights.”’ Fines have been 
doubled for these violations and the effects 
are noticeable. In Waynesboro, Virginia, 
there were no fatal automobile accidents in 
1934 or 1935. I. G. Vass, city manager, says: 
“there is no specific reason for this good 
fortune. The courts have co-operated with 
the police department in rendering severe 
penalties for reckless or drunken driving and 
the local newspaper has given considerable 
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publicity to safety campaigns, while the 
police department has stressed the impor- 
tance of safe driving.”” The manager of an- 
other perfect record city, P. E. Jarman of 
Westmount, Quebec, feels that one of the 
most effective methods of reducing traffic 
accidents is a thorough system of through 
and Stop streets. 

The co-operative efforts of the police, 
newspapers, and the city judge were cited 
by D. C. McMillan, city manager of Ven- 
tura, California, as the chief reasons for his 
city’s reducing the number of traffic deaths 
in 1935. 


PEDESTRIAN DEATHS INCREASE LESS 


Pedestrian Deaths Other Motor Vehicle Deaths 
18 
15,900 
490 13,306 
1927 1931 1935 1927 1931 1935 


-— 27% increase ——> -—— 54% Increase —> 
Courtesy of National Safety Council 


TREND IN TRAFFIC DEATHS FOR ENTIRE 
CounrTRY. 

Charles A. Carran, city manager, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, believes that “a _ consis- 
tently low record of traffic deaths is usually 
found in cities that have wide streets for 
main thoroughfares, well-lighted streets, the 
progressive or co-ordinated system of traffic 
signals, raised and properly protected and 
lighted safety zones, and a continuous rigid 
enforcement of traffic laws. Educational 
campaigns, particularly among the school 
children, are very helpful.” More pedestri- 
ans were injured in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1935 
than in 1934, which leads R. M. Evans, 
city manager, to declare that “our aim must 
be to stress protection of pedestrians and 
bicycle riders.”” Another city manager who 
feels that education of pedestrians is a major 
problem is W. A. Holt, New London, Con- 
necticut. “We feel that the only relief to be 
expected is a consciousness on the part of 
the public that it is their responsibility to 
reduce accidents and to drive safely and 
soberly at slower speed,” writes C. W. 
Koiner, city manager of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 











Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Relation of Building Code to Zoning 


What is the distinction between a zoning or- 
dinance and a building code? How does 
a zoning board of adjustment operate? 


guys or less intimate relationship ex- 
ists between the zoning ordinances and 
the building codes of our cities. A zoning 
ordinance is a public enactment which in the 
interest of health, safety, convenience, and 
general welfare, regulates the use of private 
property. A building code ordinarily regu- 
lates the construction of private buildings, 
laying down regulations governing the safety 
of building construction. It is not unusual 
to have the building department known as 
the “department of buildings and safety en- 
gineering.” (Housing codes provide regula- 
tions for adequate light, air and other health 
facilities in residential buildings.) A build- 
ing code and zoning ordinance supplement 
each other. They do, however, serve different 
purposes, and one will not serve the purposes 
of the other. 

In most cities the building inspector is 
charged with the administration of the zon- 
ing ordinance as well as of the building code. 
Applications for building permits are made 
to this officer and he issues permits to build 
when the proposed use and development of 
the property are strictly in accordance with 


the provisions of both the zoning ordinance . 


and the building code. In other words, in 
representing the city manager, the building 
inspector enforces the zoning provisions 
which provide that certain areas can be used 
only for certain types of structure, and these 
structures must also comply with the build- 
ing code of the city. 

When the proposed use of a particular 
parcel of land does not comply with the 
zoning ordinance and the permit to build is 
refused, the applicant can take steps to bring 
the matter before the board of zoning ap- 
peals. If this board, sometimes called board 
of adjustment, upholds the building inspec- 
tor, instead of permitting a variance as is 
done when special factors or extenuating cir- 


cumstances prevail, court review is provided 
for by the zoning ordinance. The applicant 
whose petition has been refused may then 
have the whole case reviewed by the court 
which determines whether or not there is a 
justification for the requested variance. The 
board of appeals or adjustment acts as a sort 
of “safety valve,” and the applicant must 
begin his action against the city by appear- 
ing first before this board. 

The state leagues of municipalities in New 
Jersey, Washington, and Wisconsin have pre- 
pared model zoning ordinances. Valuable 
material has also been published by and is 
available from the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, among which should be 
especially noted A Standard State Zoning 
Enabling Act: Under Which Municipalities 
May Adopt Zoning Regulations. — Pavut 
OPPERMAN, assistant director, American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials. 


Municipal Drivers’ License 
Ordinances 


What cities require drivers’ licenses? Are 
municipal drivers’ license ordinances ad- 
visable? What city has the best ordinance? 


HE cities which have drivers’ license or- 

dinances are: Dallas, Des Moines, De- 
troit, Kansas City (Missouri), Memphis, 
Nashville, St. Louis, and Washington. In 
most of the thirty-five states where drivers’ 
license laws are in effect, city ordinances 
must comply with the state law. This is not 
true in Michigan, however, where cities may 
have license ordinances which differ from 
that of the state. Most of the states which 
have license acts have followed the Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ 
License Act, prepared by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. In 
states where there are drivers’ license laws it 
is not necessary for the city to enact any- 
thing on this subject, but simply to put the 
state law into effective local operation. 
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Although some states do not have a drivers’ 
license law, permission is granted to cities 
for the enactment of the law within their 
limits. 

Municipal drivers’ license ordinances are 
advisable if properly administered: (1) 
through good examination of applicants for 
licenses for the improvement of driver train- 
ing; (2) if discriminations are not made in 
special cases, such as out-of-town cars whose 
drivers claim ignorance of local laws when or 
if arrested for violations; (3) if the proper 
records, suspensions, and revocations are in- 
stituted and enforced. 

The city with the best ordinance is any 
city which has adopted the standard license 
law and thereafter has unrelaxedly admin- 
istered it in all its ramifications, revised 
when necessary to apply most effectively to 
local conditions. Kansas City, Missouri, is 
perhaps an outstanding example. This city’s 
success in the administration of its municipal 
license law is due largely to the vigilance of 
the Kansas City Safety Council—Howarp 
C. SEEHAUSEN, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 


Local Unionization of Firemen 


What are the objectives of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters? What are 
the advantages and/or disadvantages of 
the unionization of firemen? 


URING the year 1935 local unions of 

the International Association of Fire 
Fighters were organized in 40 fire depart- 
ments in the United States and Canada, 
making a total of 289 active locals at the 
end of the year as compared to 300 at the 
end of 1934. The International Association 
of Fire Fighters, organized in 1918, is an in- 
ternational trade union affilated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Prior to 
1918, 56 local fire departments were affili- 
ated directly with the A. F. of L. The Asso- 


ciation publishes a monthly magazine, 
and maintains headquarters in the A. 
F. of L. Building in Washington, with a 


full-time executive secretary, a staff of four 
persons, and thirteen field workers. The dues 
vary in each local, with 20 cents per month 
going to the Association. However, not all 
the firemen in cities where there are active 
locals are members of the union; in some 
cities one-half or less of the firemen may be 


members. The objects of the Association, as 
stated in its constitution, are: 

. to organize all fire fighters; to place its 
members on a higher plane of skill and effi- 
ciency; to encourage the formation of local 
unions; to encourage the formation of sick and 
death benefit funds in order that we may prop- 
erly care for our sick and bury our dead; to 
encourage the establishment of schools of in- 
struction for imparting knowledge of modern 
and improved methods of fire fighting and pre- 
vention, the cultivation of friendship and fel- 
lowship among its members. 

We shall not strike or take active part in any 
sympathetic strikes as our position is peculiar 
to most organized workers, as we are formed to 
protect the lives and property of communities in 
case of fire or other serious hazards. 

This organization shall be nonpartisan and 
shall not be used for the dissemination of par- 
tisan principles, nor for the promotion of candi- 
dacy of any person seeking public office or pre- 
ferment. 

The Association’s activities appear to be 
directed mainly toward securing legislation 
to improve working conditions, to obtain 
shorter hours, and to insure permanency of 
tenure. At the present time special emphasis 
is being placed on obtaining the enactment of 
a state civil service law for firemen to give 
such “security to members of fire depart- 
ments that they will not be dismissed from 
their positions for political or similar rea- 
sons.” The states of Michigan, Oregon, and 
Washington in 1935 passed civil service laws 
for fire departments, based on the Associa- 
tion’s so-called “model” law which is poorly 
prepared and has some very bad features. 
In Wisconsin in 1935 the state police 
and fire organizations secured an act mak- 
ing police and fire protection state func- 
tions and providing for uniform regulations 
throughout the state. This bill was strongly 
opposed by the League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities. The state firemen’s association in 
Montana in 1935 succeeded in getting 
through the state legislature a bill requiring 
first-class cities to adopt the three-platoon 
system for fire departments, but the law was 
later declared unconstitutional (see PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, December, 1935, p. 389). 
Apparently the A. F. of L. does not partici- 
pate directly in matters of adjusting wage 
scales, hours, and working conditions, but it 
is clear that the locals are interested in mak- 
ing the position of firemen more secure, in 
getting minimum salaries set in state law, 
and in improving working conditions. 
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In the early days of the Association, local 
unions occasionally resorted to strikes and 
alliances with local machine politics. Be- 
tween 1918 and 1921 there were strikes of 
firemen in some 20 cities, despite the fact 
that the constitution of the Association read: 
“it will be inadvisable to strike or take active 
part in strikes.” In 1930 the constitution 
was changed to read: ‘We shall not strike 
or take active part in any sympathetic 
strikes.’ So far as is known, the last impor- 
tant strike of city firemen occurred in Salt 
Lake City in 1925. The National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has accepted the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters as a 
member on their assurance that they would 
not sponsor or tolerate strikes by firemen. 

Many chief city officials look askance at 
any attempt to organize a local union in the 
fire department. For example, about two 
years ago it was reported that there was 
some friction in the Norfolk, Virginia, fire 
department “occasioned by the successful 
efforts of a portion of the personnel to or- 
ganize a union affilated with the A. F. of L.” 
The city dismissed or threatened to dismiss 
firemen if they did not resign from the union. 
The union then obtained an injunction re- 
straining city officials from taking action. 
The circuit court later dissolved the injunc- 
tion in Carter v. Thompson, 180 S. E. (Va.) 
410, and upheld an order of the director of 
public safety prohibiting membership of 
firemen in organizations outside of the de- 
partment. The court held that the police 
and fire departments are in a class by them- 
selves and are charged with the preservation 
of public order and therefore owe undivided 
allegiance to the public. The court also said 
that complete control is imperatively neces- 
sary if discipline is to be maintained. 

This method of dealing with the problem 
is likely to stir up considerable trouble. In 
most cities where firemen want to organize 
a local, city officials generally find it advis- 
able not to oppose or prohibit such action. 
The connection of a public employee organi- 
zation with organized labor may indicate 
much or little. The dues paid by local em- 
ployees may be for the support of the na- 
tional organization but do not necessarily 
go to the “strike” fund. In return the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters assists 
the local group in lobbying and legislative 
matters and also in mediating between em- 
ployee and employer. An affiliation with 


the Association may, therefore, be a strong 
or a weak one, depending on whether or not 
the right to strike has been reserved to the 
local organization. The experience in many 
cities indicates that affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is one of form and 
not necessarily one of spirit. It is very un- 
usual for employees to consider themselves a 
part of organized labor, even though they 
are affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

There are a number of reasons why chief 
city officials are sometimes opposed to the 
organization of a local union in the fire de- 
partment. First, a strong local union may 
divide the allegiance of the firemen so that 
they will favor the labor organization and 
leave their employer, i.e. the city, in the 
lurch. The second objection is that repre- 
sentatives of the firemen, when dealing with 
matters pertaining to personnel are some- 
times not employees of the department but 
outsiders. This second-hand dealing is not a 
wholesome one. Moreover, when well-organ- 
ized, the firemen become a powerful political 
group and they appeal to the people for an 
increase in wages or shortening of hours 
which may upset a city administration. 

On the other hand it should be emphasized 
that employee organization in itself is desir- 
able in that it gives the administrator a 
regular means of enabling employees to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of fundamental 
policies relating to salaries, tenure, and 
working conditions. To the extent that such 
participation is denied, grievances will tend 
to become suppressed and the desire for mili- 
tant organization will be enhanced. The 
mere fact that an organization is affiliated 
with an outside organization of national 
scope will not necessarily subject the city to 
outside interference. The principal danger 
is that a particular group of employees will 
become entrenched and will seek special 
privileges which are denied to other em- 
ployees. For this reason it seems wise to 
encourage an organization in which member- 
ship is open to all employees. If then the 
administration bends every effort to estab- 
lish a fair labor policy and if it permits the 
employees to participate through their or- 
ganization in the formulation of this policy 
the traditional fears expressed above will be 
groundless. This procedure is much to be 
preferred over any attempt to thwart em- 
ployee organization, thereby precipitating a 
fruitless struggle. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


What Becomes of City Managers? 


IR: “What becomes of city managers?” 

Such a question suggests others. What is a 
city manager? Does the term city manager 
imply certain preparation, study, and experience 
as illustrated by a college degree? Does city 
manager mean a title: the name of a position? 

In the United States there are many men who 
hold positions named “city manager.” Many of 
these men are all that the originators of the 
term could desire in character, performance, and 
experience. There are those, however, who are 
given the same title and who hold the same 
position but who fail to follow the essence of 
the plan. They say, “It can’t be done! Better 
yield to expediency; use the means at hand to 
keep the job.” They find questionable political 
methods useful. They forget about plain public 
administration which disregards fear or favor. 
As real city managers they are dying or dead. 
They have an empty title, but they lack the 
vision of the ideal. 

For years our governmental experts have been 
emphasizing the need for training for public 
service. Many capable and conscientious young 
men have taken that training in our universities 
with high hopes of a career in administration. 
They have come from the universities and have 
found no openings in public service. 

Two facts seem responsible for this condition. 
(1) The greatest uproar may be raised, easily, 
by political interests when an out-of-town man 
is placed in a municipal position. (2) Elected 
officials demand patronage. Such a condition 
never allows development of good government. 
An elected official usually thinks of his cam- 
paign—feverishly before election, continuously 
afterward. He insists on rewards for those who 
have rendered the most valuable service even at 
the expense of creating new offices for them so 
that they will be available and ready to stand 
by him at the next election. For this elected 
official too often holds position, not because of 
his qualifications, but because he can “deliver” 
and get votes. He is not so much concerned 
with the welfare of his constituents as he is 
with promoting his own affairs. A newly elected 
councilman in one of our larger cities thus ex- 
pressed himself—‘Hell, we don’t want an ex- 
perienced manager! We want a manager who 
knows no more about city affairs than we do!” 
And that was the kind of a manager that was 
appointed, but the city muddles along. 

The experts in government who devised the 
city manager plan and those most interested in 
developing good government have yet another 
duty—the citizen must be educated to demand 


efficient and experienced people in public service. 
Good government has lost ground in the last 
five years. The times have lowered the stand- 
ards. Municipal appointments have been frank- 
ly political. As long as this patronage idea is 
rife there can be no such thing as a career in 
public service. Experts in government must 
educate the citizenship to demand trained public 
officials. It takes considerably more than the 
mere title to make a public administrator. 
Patronage may not be the root of all evils, 
but it is insidious, corrupting, and far-flung. If, 
by some miracle, the practice could be complete- 
ly forgotten, there would not need to be so 
much talk on what becomes of city managers. 


O. E. Carr 
A Former City Manager 


On Collecting Garbage 


IR: After reading the so-called humorous 

experience in the January issue of PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT (p. 29), it seems to me that we 
managers should hope that no one but a man- 
ager will read it. It not only shows a very poor 
sense of humor but a distressing condition as 
regards management in that city and certainly 
one of which managers could not be proud. 

In the first place, a garbage man should not 
be working in a residential district at 3:00 P. M. 
on a warm afternoon in summer when people are 
accustomed to be resting, playing, or otherwise 
enjoying their gardens. In these days of plenty 
of labor and short working hours, the garbage 
collection should be completed for the day long 
before 3:00 P. M. 

Secondly, good management should provide 
that garbage collectors should not make contacts 
with citizens for the purpose of making com- 
plaints or receiving complaints. This should 
be done by a foreman, inspector, or the man- 
ager himself if he has nothing better to do. In 
other words, it seems to me that care must be 
taken to see that contacts between the munici- 
pality and its citizens are made by men able to 
talk clearly and respectfully for the munici- 
pality. 

Therefore since the garbage man should not 
have been there and should not have addressed 
the citizen, the complaint was a serious one and 
should have received constructive thought and 
action on the part of the manager instead of 
being passed over with a soft answer, and re- 
garded as a humorous experience. 


City Manager E. O. GARRETT 


Edgewood, Pennsylvania. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


How Cities Are Making Reports 
Readable 


g bx first city to issue an annual report 
for the year 1935 is Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, a city of 10,169, where R. L. Van 
Nocker is city manager. The report consists 
of thirty-six printed pages, fully illustrated 
with charts and pictures, and was available 
for distribution within two weeks after the 
close of the year. 

The city council in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
late in 1935 issued its thirteenth annual let- 
ter to Kenosha citizens, a six-page printed 
financial analysis which indicates among 
other things that the city of Kenosha in 
1936 will receive only 18.06 per cent of the 
tax dollar, compared to 28.66 per cent in 
1935. C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cin- 
cinnati, on January 1 issued a 12-page 
printed report to the council. This report, 
considerably enlarged, will be issued later as 
the annual report of the city. 

Bluefield and Morgantown, West Virginia, 
recently issued four-page printed circulars, 
illustrating the cost of various municipal 
services by comparing costs with commodi- 
ties purchased in local stores. For example, 
waste collection and disposal in Morgan- 
town costs $1.24 per capita, which is equal 
to the cost of one loaf of bread a month. 
The total cost of all municipal services, not 
including debt service, is $7.85 per capita 
and is equal to one-half pint of milk per day. 
These reports were delivered to homes by 
the Boy Scouts. Kyle L. Bruce is city man- 
ager of Bluefield and Elmer W. Prince of 
Morgantown. 

The city council of Amarillo, Texas, a few 
weeks ago sent a letter to all taxpayers, over 
the name of City Manager H. R. Smith, on 
the reverse side of which was printed an 
analysis of the costs of various municipal 
services, showing the per cent of the budget 
allotted to various services and the cost for 
each service according to the assessed valua- 
tion of the property. 

The 1935 tax statements in Madison, Wis- 
consin, were accompanied by a printed letter 
of four pages, from Mayor James R. Law, 
explaining through the use of five charts esti- 


mated receipts and expenditures for 1936, 
cost of relief over the past eight years, com- 
parative statement of tax levies, and bonded 
debt. 

The city of Beaumont, Texas, publishes 
each month a six-page printed circular en- 
titled “Know Your City,” which discusses 
some municipal activity. The December, 
1935, issue contained a special inclosure out- 
lining a series of seven weekly radio talks by 
heads of municipal departments. 

In Hanover, Pennsylvania, C. A. Eckbert, 
borough manager, recently issued a report 
covering highlights of municipal improve- 
ments from 1928 to 1935, and in Columbus, 
Georgia, City Manager Marshall Morton has 
issued a five-page mimeographed report en- 
titled “City Taxes, Cigarettes, and Chewing 
Gum,” which indicates problems facing the 
city and the comparative cost of various 
services. 


Mayors Present $2,340,000,000 Relief 


Program to Congress 


N a recent memorandum to Congress, the 

executive committee of the United States 
Conference of Mayors expressed the opinion 
that approximately $2,340,000,000 is required 
for an adequate federal relief program. Fig- 
ures presented in the memorandum indicate 
that as of last December 28, the most recent 
date for which authoritative data are avail- 
able, there were 3,508,813 persons being 
given employment in the United States un- 
der the $4,880,000,000 Emergency Relief 
Act. 

In commenting on the problem confront- 
ing cities, counties, and states now that the 
federal government has embarked on a pol- 
icy of discontinuing direct relief grants, the 
memorandum reports the finding of a com- 
mittee that the existing city, town, and state 
relief load can be fairly estimated at between 
seven and nine million persons. Of this load, 
there are close to 2,000,000 persons who 
have not yet been and will not be absorbed 
by the present WPA, PWA, CCC, or other 
activities. Furthermore, to this burden there 
must also be added about 22 per cent of the 
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cost of the WPA program, which is the na- 
tional average of city contributions. 

Having in mind the above picture of the 
relief situation, the Conference of Mayors 
made the following recommendations: ‘“As- 
suming (1) that the funds for the CCC and 
PWA included in the regular budget will be 
provided, (2) that a carry-over of present 
funds other than PWA will keep some people 
working during 1936 and 1937, and (3) that 
private industry will continue to absorb ad- 
ditional persons from relief rolls, assuming 
all these, we are of the unanimous opinion 
that it is essential for WPA to be given 
sufficient funds to provide work for at least 
3,000,000 employable relief cases which 
would take care of 12,000,000 men, women, 
and children. To do this, approximately 
$2,340,000,000 is required if the federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility is to be properly 
and fairly met. This is the minimum figure 
of funds needed and for which federal aid is 
required if the critical situation is to be 
avoided.” 


Trafic Death Toll Reaches New 
All-Time “High” 


OTOR vehicle deaths in the United 

States soared to new heights in 1935, 
reaching a total of 36,400 as compared to 
36,101 for the previous year, the National 
Safety Council has announced. However, 
since the population of the country increased 
about 1 per cent, the traffic death rate per 
100,000 population, 28.5, was the same in 
1935 as in 1934. The death rate in cities 
was much lower than that for the country as 
a whole, 241 cities of over 10,000 population 
having an average rate of 18.1 per 100,000 
population. Among the cities of over 500,- 
000 Milwaukee finished the year with a rate 
of only 10.8. Providence, Rhode Island, in 
the group of cities from 250,000 to 500,000, 
had a rate of 7—about one-third of the 
average for all cities in this group. Other 
cities which made the lowest rates in their 
groups are: Fall River, Massachusetts, 5.2; 
Evanston, Illinois, 2.9; Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, 0; Astoria, Oregon, 0. 

The seriousness of the problem is not in- 
dicated alone by the number of people killed, 
because 1,250,000 others were injured, 107,- 
000 of whom will be crippled the rest of 
their days. In an effort to reduce traffic ac- 
cidents, the National Safety Council recently 


inaugurated a five-year campaign with the 
objective of reducing motor vehicle deaths at 
least 35 per cent by the end of 1940. This 
five-year campaign, largely educational, will 
seek new ways of appealing to the individual 
motorist to arouse a sense of responsibility 
and sportsmanship. The National Safety 
Council has also embarked on the fifth an- 
nual Traffic Safety Contest, and on Febru- 
ary 1, a total of 236 cities and 29 states had 
already re-enrolled. Cities desiring to enter 
the contest should send their applications to 
the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, as soon as possible. 
The Council plans to make available the de- 
tailed engineering, enforcement, and educa- 
tional techniques developed in the cities now 
doing outstanding work. 


A Ten-Year Financial Plan in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Actually Works 


ban city of Lincoln, Nebraska, has just 
passed the half-way mark in a ten-year 
building program calling for a total expendi- 
ture of $750,000, one-tenth of which is 
raised each year from the current tax levy. 
This plan was made necessary in part be- 
cause the city’s home rule charter, adopted 
in 1917, limits annual expenditures. Prior 
to 1930 this limit was $500,000, exclusive 
of bonds, interest, and judgments. By rea- 
son of this low limit many of the city’s nec- 
essary improvements had to be neglected, 
the most important being municipal build- 
ings and storm sewers. To correct this situ- 
ation the city council in 1930 adopted a ten- 
year financial plan calling for a levy of 
$25,000 a year for new municipal buildings 
and $50,000 a year for storm sewer con- 
struction. Early in 1931 the old city hall 
was condemned—before the city had ac- 
cumulated sufficient funds to proceed under 
the new plan. To avoid paying rent the city 
borrowed from its sinking and other funds 
a total of $203,000 for a new city hall and 
a street department garage and shop. This 
money is being repaid as rapidly as taxes are 
collected, plus 2 per cent interest. There is 
only $97,000 now outstanding, and by the 
end of the ten-year period it appears that 
there will be sufficient funds remaining to 
build a fire station in the residential section. 

The storm sewer construction program 
was estimated in 1930 by the city engineer 
to cost $500,000. A definite work program 
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was outlined so that certain portions could 
be built during each winter over a period of 
ten years, thereby furnishing employment at 
a time when most needed. The more impor- 
tant main sewers are being built first, sev- 
eral of which have already been completed. 
By having these funds available and a 
definite, detailed program planned, the city 
was able to purchase materials and use a 
large amount of labor under PWA, FERA, 
and now under WPA. This arrangement has 
proved very satisfactory, for at the end of 
the period a half million dollar storm sewer 
program will be finished and entirely paid 
for without the necessity of issuing bonds or 
the payment of interest—TuHeEo. H. Bere, 
city clerk and auditor, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Public Officials’ Groups to Have 
New Building 


"THE University of Chicago on January 

17 announced receipt of a grant of 
$1,000,000 for the erection and maintenance 
of a building to house the national head- 
quarters of fifteen associations of public of- 
ficials and other professional groups, which 
are working on practical everyday problems 
of administering the public business. The 
central agency of this group of associations 
is the Public Administration Clearing House, 
headed by Louis Brownlow. The other or- 
ganizations to occupy the new building will 
be: American Legislators’ Association, Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of 
Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, Council of 
State Governments, Governmental Research 
Association, International Association of 
Public Works Officials, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Association of 
Assessing Officers, and Public Administra- 
tion Service, the latter a research, consult- 
ing, and publications service jointly main- 
tained by all the other organizations. A 
Joint Reference Library is similarly main- 
tained. The first of the organizations to 
move its headquarters to Chicago was the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
June, 1929; the other groups have moved to 
Chicago at various times since 1929. The 
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grant for the new building was made by the 
Spelman Fund of New York as an aid to 
“the growing movement for greater efficiency 
in government, particularly at the state and 
local levels.” 

Primary aims of the associations are the 
“breaking down of the isolation which has 
existed between local government agencies 
in various sections of the country; improve- 
ment of administration through interchange 
of information and of the results of experi- 
ence; fostering of co-operation between gov- 
ernments at all levels, local, state, and fed- 
eral; and advancing among public officials 
technical skill and administrative compe- 
tence.” 

Professor Charles E. Merriam, chairman 
of the political science department of the 
University of Chicago, initiated the move- 
ment to bring the various public officials’ 
groups to Chicago. When the grant was an- 
nounced he stated: “By far the most con- 
structive movement for raising standards of 
public administration in America is now well 
under way. . . . The lack of hereditary tra- 
ditions to block prompt recognition of new 
trends makes it possible to build in America 
a new and better type of public administra- 
tion than any yet developed anywhere.” 


Many Large Cities Restore Pay Cuts 


SURVEY just made by the United 
States Conference of Mayors, of the 
extent to which cities of over 50,000 have 
restored pay cuts, shows that 24 cities have 
completely restored all reductions: Berkeley, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco, California; 
Denver, Colorado; Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Florida; East St. Louis and Peoria, Illinois; 
Evansville, Indiana; Boston, Cambridge, 
Lynn, Quincy, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts: Highland Park, Michigan; Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; Somerville, New 
Jersey; Syracuse and Troy, New York; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Allentown and 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Newark, 
New Jersey, and Yonkers, New York, report 
that salaries will be fully restored on July 1 
and December 15, 1936, respectively. 
Fifty-five other cities have made partial 
restoration of pay cuts during the last two 
years. The cities which made some restora- 
tions in both 1934 and 1935 are: Birming- 
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ham, Alabama; Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
San Diego, California; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Waterbury, Connecticut; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Chicago and Evanston, Illinois; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; Detroit, Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, and 
Lansing, Michigan; Duluth and Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota; Atlantic City, Bayonne, East 
Orange, Elizabeth, and Irvington, New 
Jersey; Buffalo, New York; Durham and 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Lakewood, 
Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Knoxville, Tennessee; Amarillo and 
Beaumont, Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Norfolk and Richmond, Virginia; and Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


Co-ordinated Purchasing Pays 
Dividends in Cincinnati 

HE University of Cincinnati (a munici- 

pal university), and the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library recently joined the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton County and the board of 
education in the joint purchasing of certain 
commodities. The purchasing agents of 
these governmental units form the Co-ordi- 
nated Purchasing Committee of Hamilton 
County, an extra-legal administrative group 
set up by joint agreement. This plan of 
co-ordinated purchasing was begun in 1931 
when the city, county, and school board 
made a substantial saving in the joint pur- 
chase of 100,000 tons of coal. The purchas- 
ing agents of these three units have met 
almost every week during the last four 
years, with the result that the field of joint 
purchases has been expanded to include a 
wide variety of items. The plan developed 
gradually by discussion at committee meet- 
ings of agreements and contracts which each 
of the several units had pending. In the 
case where articles were used by all units 
and specifications could be agreed upon, ven- 
dors were requested to submit bids on the 
combined requirements of the three units. 
Subsequent experience has resulted in the 
evolution of the following procedure: 

1. Standardization of specifications for 
major commodities as a continuing process. 
2. Reduction of bid forms and price in- 

quiry to a single standard for all the units, 
to eliminate possible misunderstandings with 
vendors. 
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3. Establishment of uniform legal condi- 
tions in contract bid forms. 

4. Estimate of all departmental needs by 
each unit, so that purchases of a year’s sup- 
ply can be made at one time. 

5. Adoption of uniform contracting dates 
by the three units. 

With the recent addition of the university 
and the library purchasing agents as mem- 
bers of the committee, a special study was 
undertaken to investigate items now being 
purchased separately with a view to improv- 
ing specifications so that as many articles 
as possible can be included among those 
bought by the joint method. For example, a 
survey of the lubricating oils used by the 
county has resulted in a reduction in the 
number of oil items from eight to four and 
the part-time secretary of the joint commit- 
tee has aided the county purchasing agent 
in improving lubricating oil specifications. 

Co-ordinated purchasing has paid substan- 
tial dividends in the form of economies that 
can be counted in dollars and cents, but the 
most important contribution this experiment 
has made has been to the spirit of inter-gov- 
ernmental co-operation. One result of the 
initial successes of the experiment was the 
formation of a Committee on Co-ordination 
and Co-operation in Hamilton County, com- 
posed of the city manager of Cincinnati, the 
presidents of the county board and the board 
of education, and the director of the Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Governmental Research. This 
committee is constantly on the alert for new 
schemes of inter-governmental co-operation 
which it might adopt, and it also acts as a 
clearing house for any problem of regional 
scope that may arise. Furthermore, the pur- 
chasing agents refer their weightiest prob- 
lems to this committee——Harry H. Fire, 
acting secretary, Hamilton County Purchas- 
ing Committee. 


Sixteen Municipalities Adopted 
Manager Plan in 1935 


MRE cities adopted the council-man- 
ager plan in 1935 than in any year 
since 1931. The sixteen municipalities are: 
Pittsburgh, California (9,610); West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut (24,941); Ashland 
(2,198), Eastport (3,466), and Oakland 
(2,664), Maine; Grayling (1,973), Rock- 
ford (1,615), and Saginaw (80,715), Michi- 
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gan; Trenton, New Jersey (123,356); 
Huron, South Dakota (10,946); North Troy 
(1,045) and Troy (1,898), Vermont; Nor- 
ton (3,077) and Orange (1,381), Virginia; 
Wheeling, West Virginia (61,659); and 
Monroe County, New York (423,881). Ref- 
erenda on abandoning the plan were held in 
only four cities, as compared to 13 in 1934, 
and in all four instances the people voted to 
retain the plan. The year 1935 is thus the 
only year in the past eight years in which no 
city has voted to abandon the plan. A total 
of 459 cities and 8 counties are now operat- 
ing under the council-manager plan. 

Two cities adopted the council-manager 
plan in January. Vinton, Virginia (3,610) 
on January 14 adopted the council-manager 
plan; Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania (in- 
corporated in 1935) on January 20 adopted 
the plan by ordinance; and Salem, Oregon 
(26,266) on January 31 defeated a proposed 
council-manager charter. In Erie County, 
New York (Buffalo) a proposed council- 
manager charter recently made public would 
organize Erie County in a single metropoli- 
tan unit under one government, and the 
Westchester County, New York, Commis- 
sion on Government on January 20, after 
two years of study, submitted to the county 
board a plan which would reduce the county 
board from 42 to 10 members, the number 
of townships from 18 to 2, six major county 
officers now elected would be appointed, and 
the county board would appoint a county 
manager who in turn would appoint the 
heads of ten departments. It is also recom- 
mended that the functions of assessments 
and health work be transferred from the 
cities to the county and that police and 
courts be placed under the control of the two 
proposed townships, except in the four cities. 


Speed Governors for Automobiles 


N automobile speed governor—believed 

to be the first to be made mandatory by 
public officials—was installed on a privately 
owned car in Trenton, New Jersey, on Feb- 
ruary 1, at the direction of the acting motor 
vehicle commissioner of the state of New 
Jersey. The owner of the car had been con- 
victed several times for exceeding the state 
forty-mile speed limit. His driver’s license 
was restored on condition that a governor be 
installed, which would prevent his driving 
more than forty miles an hour, and that in 
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the future he obey all traffic and speed laws. 
There is no law covering the situation, but 
since the driver had agreed to place the gov- 
ernor on the car it is not expected that the 
issue will come before the courts. 

Speed governors have been widely dis- 
cussed by law enforcement agencies and 
automobile manufacturers. Bills requiring 
all cars to be equipped with governors have 
been introduced in several state legislatures. 
Governors now on the market are of two 
types: one is adjusted so that the car cannot 
exceed a specified speed limit; and the other 
sets off a siren when the car approaches a 
certain speed. 





A City Manager Organizes an 
ABCD Club 


GOME months ago the city manager of 
Wichita, Kansas, organized an ABCD 
(A Better City Department) Club, com- 
posed of the following: the city manager, 
director of finance, city clerk, city attorney, 
city engineer, police chief, fire chief, director 
of public welfare, director of parks, superin- 
tendent of streets, building inspector, and 
police judge. It had been discovered that 
some department heads who had no direct 
contacts were not acquainted with each other. 
For example, the director of parks, working 
under a special park board, had little contact 
with and scarcely knew the fire chief or the 
police judge; and the city engineer had al- 
most no contact with the fire chief, police 
chief, or the director of welfare. Conse- 
quently, there was very little co-operation 
between the department heads and even 
those who were acquainted with each other 
were unsympathetic toward any attempt at 
co-ordination. 

The ABCD Club holds a meeting each 
month, usually following a dinner, with a 
program put on by one of the departments. 
The department head explains to the group 
the problems, aims, and ambitions of his de- 
partment, which are then discussed in rela- 
tion to the work of other departments. The 
ideas and suggestions brought out in this 
way are not only helpful to the department 
head whose problems are being discussed, 
but to the heads of the other departments as 
well. Councilmen are invited to the meet- 
ings occasionally, and at times a prominent 
citizen or outside speaker is invited to at- 
tend and discuss civic problems. 
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These conferences enable the city manager 
to explain any program or plans which affect 
all departments and to get each man’s opin- 
ion and ideas which will aid him in making 
decisions. Because he has taken up the mat- 
ter with the department heads, they feel that 
they have more direct part in the program, 
and the manager can be sure later that his 
directions are understood and that each man 
knows what part he is to play in carrying 
them out—all of this can be done in a tenth 
of the time required to get the same result 
without a conference. The monthly meet- 
ings also enable the manager to do a great 
deal toward getting esprit de corps by dis- 
persing seeds of dissension arising from lack 
of acquaintance with each other’s problems, 
and by encouraging them with praise at the 
right time, all of which tends to produce a 
first-class staff—Brrt C. WELLs, city man- 
ager, Wichita, Kansas. 


Chicago Launches a Research Division 
in Its Law Department 


4 Boos law department of the city of Chi- 
cago in recent months has undertaken a 
program of reorganization and research as a 
step toward more effective public manage- 
ment. The first step was the consolidation 
into one integrated law department of four 
formerly separate major units and a number 
of minor city law offices. This was followed 
by the subdivision of the department on the 
staff and line basis. The extensive investi- 
gatory and stenographic services and person- 
nel of the office have been unified and are 
now centrally assigned and supervised. Rec- 
ords are being centralized and simplified, and 
daily and weekly divisional report forms are 
being put into operation. 

These changes in administration and or- 
ganization have grown out of a wider pro- 
gram of fact-finding undertaken by the re- 
search division, directed by Albert Lepawsky 
of the University of Chicago and staffed by 
seven men and one woman trained largely in 
the field of public administration and public 
law. The reorganization plan itself and the 
administrative reforms have been based up- 
on a complete analysis of every duty, case, 
opinion, memorandum, document, and piece 
of correspondence handled by the depart- 
ment and its formerly independent offices 
during the year 1934-35. 
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One phase of this socio-legal research pro- 
gram is the digesting, indexing, and analysis 
of all the legal opinions rendered by the law 
department since 1929 and the publication 
of these opinions as digests or answers to 
legal problems so organized according to the 
various departments of the city hall that the 
departments will not have to raise time after 
time the self-same questions, petty as well 
as major, which they habitually refer to the 
law department. In addition, continuous re- 
search is going on into the social, economic, 
and administrative setting as well as the 
legal phases of the major cases, legal opin- 
ions, and proposed legislation handled by 
the department so that the city’s lawyers 
and experts will be prepared not only with 
legal citations and precedents but with a set 
of facts which may bring municipal law and 
policy more in line with city needs. 


New York City Establishes First 
“Free Port” in the United States 


rage: approval on January 29 for 
the operation by New York City of the 
first foreign trade zone or “free port” in the 
United States opens numerous possibilities 
for direct federal-city contacts in a new field. 
The idea of a free port is new in the United 
States, though such facilities have long been 
utilized in Europe. The European free ports 
were undoubtedly in the minds of the fram- 
ers of the Congressional enabling act ap- 
proved by the President in June, 1934. This 
statute makes it possible for each port of 
entry in the United States to have at least 
one foreign trade zone, provided that the 
proposed zone meets the requirements laid 
down by the Foreign Trade Zones Board, 
composed of the Secretaries of War, Com- 
merce, and the Treasury. As interpreted by 
that board, a foreign trade zone is “an iso- 
lated, enclosed and policed area . . . operated 
as a public utility by a corporation, in or 
adjacent to a port of entry, without resident 
population, furnished with the necessary fa- 
cilities for lading and unlading, for storing 
goods, and for reshipping them by land and 
water; an area into which goods may be 
brought, stored, and subjected to certain 
manipulation operations. If reshipped to 
foreign points, the goods may leave the re- 
stricted trade zone without payment of du- 
ties and without intervention of customs of- 
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ficials, except under certain conditions. Such 
products cannot, of course, leave the trade 
zone for domestic use or consumption with- 
out full compliance with existing customs 
laws...” 

As the operator of a public utility, New 
York City will be obliged to place the facili- 
ties of the Staten Island area at the disposal 
of all who apply, to charge all users uniform 
rates, and to give them uniform treatment. 
The Federal Trade Zones Board is obliged 
by law to co-operate with the municipality 
in the enforcement of local police and sani- 
tary regulations. The city managing the zone 
must provide light, power, warehousing, sew- 
age disposal, and other services. In many 
matters relating to the finances and opera- 
tion of the zone, the city is subject to the 
rulings of the Cabinet board. 

A question that troubles state and mu- 
nicipal officials is whether the federal gov- 
ernment has the right to withhold all goods 
in the zone from state and local taxation 
and police-power regulations. According to 
the federal rules, goods may be unloaded in 
trade zones, be left in storage there for a 
period not exceeding two years, be broken 
up, repacked, assembled, distributed, sorted, 
graded, cleaned, mixed with foreign or do- 
mestic merchandise or otherwise manipu- 
lated, but not manufactured or exhibited, 
without being subject to the customs laws 
of the United States. According to the line 
of reasoning in Brown v. Maryland, the 
“original package case’ decided in 1827 by 
the United States Supreme Court, goods 
should lose the character of imports and be- 
come subject to state and local taxation and 
regulation as soon as the original package is 
broken or the imported commodities com- 
bined with other goods. The effect of the 
Trade Zones Act, however, is to make the 
entire trade zone an enlarged ‘“‘bonded ware- 
house” and permit a much wider variety of 
manipulation operations than is allowable in 
ordinary bonded warehouses. The question 


is whether the federal government can force 
states and localities to maintain a “hands- 
off” policy while operations that actually 
constitute light manufacturing are carried on 
within their boundaries.— J. Kerwin 
WILLIAMS, research associate, United States 
Conference of Mayors. 


Supreme Court Upholds Cities’ Rights 
in Bondholders’ Suit 


HE United States Supreme Court in its 

recent refusal to review the case of U. S. 
ex rel. Christmas et al. with the city of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, decided by the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals in July, 
1935, reaffirmed favorably for municipalities 
an important point relative to bondholders’ 
remedies. The essence of the ruling is that 
mandamus is a discretionary writ. The 
holder of a judgment or municipal bond has 
no absolute rights thereto. Bondholders had 
recovered judgment in the district court, and 
the mandamus was issued directing the city 
to include one-tenth of the judgment with 
interest in the budget for 1935, and each of 
the succeeding nine years. This amounted 
to $250,366 for 1935 and increased the sum 
for debt service to about $1,000,000, whereas 
experts have determined that $700,000 was 
all the city could reasonably pay. The New 
Jersey Municipal Finance Commission in 
control ordered that $70,906 be added to the 
budget to take care of the above judgment 
on an equal basis with all other bondholders. 
The Third Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
the action of the finance commission and 
suspended the writ of the district court be- 
cause the municipality was providing for ex- 
penditures to the limit of its power and pro- 
viding for them equally and reasonably. The 
district court, however, was directed to re- 
tain jurisdiction to see that equitable treat- 
ment was continued.—CarL_ H. CHATTERSs, 
executive director, Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. Maximum of 

six fellowships for a three-year course in 
government service training, $1,500 per year. 
Requirements: open to college graduates be- 
tween ages of 18 and 24, regardless of major. 
Applications should be sent to Department of 
Government, 774 Widener Library, Harvard 
University, before March 1, 1936. 

Fifteen graduate fellowships in street and 
highway traffic control and administration, 
$1,200 plus a maximum of $200 field travel 
expense. Applications should be sent to Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research, Widener Library, 
Room P, Harvard University, before March 1, 
1936. 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND PusLic Arrarrs. Five fellowships 
paying $500, plus tuition ($300); and five schol- 
arships covering tuition. Requirements: gradu- 
ation from recognized college or engineering 
school; in exceptional cases practical experience 
in public office may be substituted for academic 
training. Applications should be sent to William 
E. Mosher, director, School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. Awards are to be made in the 
spring. 

UNIVERSITY oF CuHIcAGco. Five graduate re- 
search assistantships in public administration, 
$775 per year. Applications should be sent to 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, before March 1, 
1936. 

Note: In addition to the above, certain fellow- 
ships and scholarships are available in the politi- 
cal science departments at the Universities of Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Princeton, Wisconsin, and others. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Maximum of 30 scholarship appointments to the 
1936-37 unsalaried interneships provided by the 
Institute in federal offices. Requirements: bach- 
elor’s degree from a recognized college, univer- 
sity, or engineering school (present seniors eligi- 
ble subject to receipt of degree by June 30, 
1936). Applications must be filed by March 16, 
1936; blanks may be obtained from the Scholar- 
ship Committee, National Institute of Public 
Affairs, 400 Investment Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Eastport, MAINE (3,466). City Manager. 
The entire council of five which took office on 
January 6 is favorable to the manager plan and 
prefers a “competent financial man.” Appoint- 
ment will be made in February. Apply to 
Mayor R. C. Emery. 

NATIONAL LABoR RELATIONS BoarD. Chief 
Industrial Economist. Apply to U. S. Civil 
Service Commission for Announcement 16. 
Closing date, February 17, 1936. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Senior inspector, en- 
gineering materials (mechanical), senior inspec- 
tor, engineering materials (electrical), senior in- 
spector, aircraft overhaul and repair, $2,600 a 
year; inspector, aircraft overhaul and repair, in- 
spector, engineering materials (mechanical), in- 
spector, engineering materials (electrical), in- 
spector, engineering materials and construction 
(aeronautical), imspector, engineering materials 
(aeronautical), $2,000 a year. Certain specified 
experience in keeping with the specialty chosen 
is required. Apply to U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission for Announcement 17. Closing date, 
February 24, 1936. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 37; three years of college engineering; 
16 years’ service with city of 100,000 first as 
assistant engineer, then engineer, and later di- 
rector of service. For past 2% years, city man- 
ager in that city. Desires public service posi- 
tion, preferably as city manager. (P-26). 

Age, 55; registered professional engineer; 7 
years’ experience as assistant county surveyor 
in city of 900,000; 17 years as manager and 
purchasing agent for large engineering and con- 
struction company; four years’ experience as 
city engineer of city of 25,000; two years’ ex- 
perience as city manager of latter city; and ex- 
perienced in accounting and finances. Would 
like manager position. (P-28). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


P. H. Beauvais, who succeeded Frank W. 
Voisine as city manager of Manistique, Michi- 
gan, previously served as manager of Manistee 
and Royal Oak, Michigan, 1918-21, and 1921-25, 
respectively. 

Georce R. Dempster, who was city manager 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, October, 1929 to Oc- 
tober, 1931, was reappointed to that position on 
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January 1 to succeed W. W. Mynatt. 

H. P. Forp, city manager of DeLand, Florida, 
from 1926 to 1933, has succeeded William R. 
Galt as manager of Tallahassee, Florida. 

T. Ben Gipson, for nine years city manager 
of the unofficial manager city, Scottsdale, Penn- 
sylvania, is the new manager of Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania. 

NoRMAN HEeEspen, Cornell, ’29, C. E., Johns 
Hopkins, and formerly connected with the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Baltimore 
Water Bureau, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of the joint secretariat of the American 
Society of Municipal Engineers and Interna- 
tional Association of Public Works Officials. 

A. S. Hot, city treasurer for six years, suc- 
ceeded E. M. Sneckenberger as city manager of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, on January 1. 

CLARENCE H. Hoper, formerly connected with 
the Colorado Public Service Company in Den- 
ver, succeeded Earl D. Mallery as city manager 
of Alliance, Nebraska, in January. 


| February 


Eart D. MALLERY resigned his position as 
city manager of Alliance, Nebraska, to become 
head of the Washington office of the American 
Municipal Association. 

ARNOLD Mites, M. S. in public administra- 
tion, Syracuse ’29, and staff member, Public 
Administration Service, 1933 to date, has been 
appointed assistant director of the American 
Municipal Association. 

G. W. SHAW, assistant city manager and pur- 
chasing agent, Ashland, Kentucky, and 1935 ap- 
prentice, the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, was appointed first city manager of 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia, effective February 1. 

CLARENCE A. SMITH, after thirty-five years in 
the county service, was selected the first county 
manager of Monroe County (Rochester), New 
York, on December 31. 

W. Ropes Woopsury, sanitary inspector in 
Staunton, Virginia, became city manager of 
Altavista, Virginia, on February 1, under the 
town manager plan adopted on December 9. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from current issues of periodicals in the 
field of local government in the United States.* 


ONSOLIDATION BY CONTRACT. With 

the intention of consolidating city-county 
functions by the contract method, Sierra Madre, 
California, has invited Los Angeles County to 
make a survey of its departments. Separate 
contracts will be drawn up for each department 
or service which the survey indicates may be 
taken over by the county. At present, assess- 
ments, tax collecting, and health administration 
are county activities in the city of Sierra Madre. 


New Taxicab Franchise. Dallas, Texas, has 
granted a twenty-year taxicab franchise to a 
local company. It is not exclusive and may at 
the discretion of the council be duplicated in 
other cab company agreements. Under its 
terms, the taxicab company will pay to the city 
a 4 per cent gross receipts tax and will submit 


*Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


to regulation by the supervisor of public utili- 
ties. 


Bicycles Brought Under Traffic Laws. With 
the exception of the motor vehicle inspection 
and parking requirements bicycles will be sub- 
ject to all traffic laws under a new ordinance in 
Des Moines, Iowa. It permits the use of cycles 
on sidewalks in residential districts, restricts the 
speed to 10 miles an hour, and requires the 
same hand signals as motorists would use. 


Liquor Dealers Must Pay City. No liquor 
establishment, distillery, wholesaler, or retailer 
in Camden, New Jersey, which is delinquent in 
any tax, water rent, or other municipal lien will 
be licensed for 1936 until its record is cleared. 
This regulation is expected to aid in the collec- 
tion of about $150,000 by July 1, when next 
licenses are issued, and involves about 150 
license fees. 


Reversal in Utility Policy. By authorizing 
Myersburg on January 8 to build and operate 
its own electric power and light plant, the public 
service commission of Pennsylvania has reversed 
its policy of not allowing a municipality to enter 
into competition with a privately owned system. 
The commission declared that “no policy, how- 
ever valid, can be allowed to harden to a re- 
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striction which would disregard the circum- 
stances of a given case.” 


Another Salary Restoration. The 1936 sala- 
ries for municipal officials in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, have been restored to the 1932 level, which 
is 6 per cent below the peak. 


Copies Milwaukee’s Strike Ordinance. Super- 
ior, Wisconsin, has adopted a strike ordinance 
patterned after Milwaukee’s law. (See PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT, November, 1935, p. 349.) The 
Superior ordinance provides that if fifty per- 
sons are assembled before an industrial plant or 
building having labor trouble, it is the privilege 
of the city council at a regular or special meet- 
ing to order the business to close its doors until 
the trouble is settled. 


Restrict Unsightly Used Car Lots. Under 
the terms of a new ordinance in San Leandro, 
California, used cars may be sold only from 
licensed yards and only by new car agencies. 
Auto wrecking may be carried on only if the 
establishment is adequately housed in a build- 
ing constructed to conform to the city fire ordi- 
nance. The new ordinance is in the form of an 
amendment to the present business license ordi- 
nance and will actually provide for control of 
automotive sales to prevent unsightly wrecking 
in used car lots. 


Barber Shop Regulation Upheld. In a case ap- 
pealed from a decision of the Columbus, Ohio, 
municipal court, the Ohio Supreme Court on 
December 18 ruled in a majority decision that 
municipalities have the constitutional right to 
regulate the closing hours of barber shops. It 
was contended that the ordinance was uncon- 
stitutional on the grounds that it was not a 
police or health regulation and also because the 
state barber code prescribes rules for operation 
of barber shops which would be superseded by 
the ordinance. 


Traffic Education for Commercial Drivers. 
The traffic division of the Dallas, Texas, police 
department will conduct an eight-week training 
school for about 2,000 commercial drivers. 
Later another school may be conducted for 
private drivers. First aid; inspection of brakes, 
horns, and other safety devices on the car; sig- 
nals; and explanation of traffic laws, stop signs, 
and the new drivers’ license law will be taught 
in the school. Each driver who completes the 
course will get a certificate from the city traffic 
commission. 


City Debt Load Reduced. The bonded in- 
debtedness of Miami Beach, Florida, has been 
reduced from its 1930 peak of $5,689,000 to 
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$3,939,000, a 30 per cent reduction during the 
depression period. The city now owns $328,000 
of its own bonds as a permanent investment for 
reserves and surplus funds. During 1935 $200,- 
000 in new capital improvements were financed 
from current funds without a bond issue. Inter- 
est savings of $850,000 over an eighteen-year 
period were also made during the year by re- 
tiring callable bonds not due until 1953 and 
through reduced interest rates effected by re- 
funding operations. 


City Planning Commission Goes on the Air. 
Under the auspices of the Committee on Public 
Information of the Des Moines, Iowa, city plan 
and zoning commission, a program was broad- 
cast over KRST for five consecutive weeks. In 
the opinion of the committee, no better way 
could be found to acquaint the public with the 
activities of the plan commission, the value of 
its work, and the necessity for public support. 


New Hitch-hiking Provision. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has strengthened its hitch-hiking prohi- 
bition, making it now unlawful to ask any pri- 
vate automobile driver for a ride any time, 
whether on streets or sidewalks. Formerly it 
was unlawful to stand in the roadway and 
thumb rides and hitch-hikers were avoiding the 
regulation by standing on the curb. 


Bus Line Held Proprietary Undertaking. The 
supreme court of Ohio in a recent case held 
that a municipality was not entitled to operate 
a bus line into the city of Cleveland without 
compliance with reasonable ordinance relating 
to qualifications of drivers, carrying insurance, 
and paying of license fees. The court ruled that 
the municipality operating a bus line was en- 
gaged in a private or proprietary undertaking. 


Municipal Plants Balk TVA. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s proposed electric power hook- 
up in West Tennessee towns was confronted 
with a new barrier when on December 4 Union 
City, Dyersburg, and Trenton refused to aban- 
don their municipally owned power plant to the 
TVA system of distribution and opposed enter- 
ing into a twenty-year contract to buy power 
from the TVA. A fourth municipality, Coving- 
ton, was also reported withholding its approval. 
Acceptance by these four cities is needed to 
complete a loop of TVA’s proposed West Ten- 
nessee operation. Officials of all four towns 
pointed out that acceptance of TVA rate stand- 
ards would force them to increase local taxes. 


Self-Insurance of Workmen’s Compensation. 
Bryan, Texas, now carries its own workmen’s 
compensation insurance. It estimates a saving 
of $3,000 annually in premiums will be possible. 








New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipat 


” 


Administration, 


TRAINING FOR MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 
By the Committee on Training, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1936. 
20pp. 25 cents. 

Recommendations of the committee repre- 
senting the point of view of both the adminis- 
trator and the university regarding the needs 
for and methods of training in municipal admin- 
istration. The report covers an analysis of ad- 
ministrative work, pre-entry training, and in- 
service training. 


THE STEADYFLOW TRAFFIC SYSTEM. By 
Fritz Malcher. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1935. 
85pp. $1. 

The material in this volume represents as 
consistent and complete a statement of Mal- 
cher’s ideas as can be found and is a crystalliza- 
tion in design of the interacting considerations 
of traffic and of street form which must be con- 
sidered in city planning. 


COMPARATIVE TAx Rates oF 301 ClirIEs, 
1935. By C. E. Rightor. National Mu- 
nicipal League, 309 East 34 Street, New 
York. 13pp. 

The data are for 301 cities of the 310 over 

30,000 population, and include assessed valua- 


issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


tion, percentage division between realty and 
personalty, date on which fiscal year begins, first 
date city taxes are subject to penalty, number 
of installments in which city taxes are payable, 
tax rate per thousand dollars of assessed valua- 
tion, estimated ratio of assessed values to legal 
basis, and adjusted rates. 


HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION. (Crosby- 
Fiske-Forster. Eighth edition, 1935). 
National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1,084 
pp. $4.50. 

The numerous new developments in the fire 
protection field during the eleven years since the 
publication of the seventh edition are treated 
in detail in this valuable book which should be 
especially useful in fire departments. 


THE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF REFUSE 
IN NEw YorK STATE MUNICIPALITIES. 
By Arthur H. Herberger. New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials, City Hall, Albany, 
New York. 1935. 108pp. $1.50. 
The report discusses in detail the refuse col- 
lection and disposal practices in 89 municipali- 
ties. This information, together with the data 
on costs, will be of value to city officials who 
are confronted with the refuse problem. 





What, No Service? 
T HE following conversation recently took place between the police captain in a council- 
m 


vanager city and a housewife. 
HouseEwIFE: 


“I just received the post card you sent out asking us to report suspicious 


characters and circumstances and also to report to you whenever we are going to be away 


so you can have your squad cars watch our houses more closely. 


Well, all of my family 


are going away for the week-end and we want you to take care of the house for us.” 
Porice Captain: “Ves, ma’am, we'll be glad to put your house on the list to receive 


special attention while you are away.” 


Housewire: “That’s fine. Have one of your men come up to 1123 Eleventh Street 
right away and I'll give him a key to the house.” 

Potice CAPTAIN: “But why will we need the key?” 

Hovusewire: “J want the police to go through the house daily.” 

Potice CAPTAIN: “J’m sorry, but we can’t do that for you. All we can do is to have 
the men in the squad car take a careful look at the house each time they cruise slowly by. 

Housewire: “Well, somebody's got to feed my goldfish and my canary.” 


—Contributed by H. L. Woolhiser, city manager, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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